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CHANGES AT CHARING CROSS. 


Loox1ne from that “ coign 
of vantage,” the portico 
of the National Gallery, 
upon what Peel called 
“the finest site in 
Europe,” it is impos- 
sible not to think of 
the vicissitudes it has 
undergone—nay,iseven 
now undergoing, since 
scaffoldings still shoot 
up untiringly towards 
the Strand side and 
the Thames. With 
the exception of St. 
Martin’s Church, 
which is 
2. compara- 

tively 
modern, 
the only 
antiquity 
now left to link the present with the past 
is the statue of Charles L., riding “ unhast- 
ing, unresting,” to his whilom Palace of 
Westminster, and dating from a day when 
Trafalgar Square was but an irregular range 
of houses surrounding a royal mews. Only 
a few years ago stood in its vicinity an 
older relic still. If the stones that formed 
the fine Jacobean frontage of Northumber- 
land House could have spoken, they would 
have pleaded that they knew of a remoter 
time when, in place of the royal martyr 
proclaiming from his pedestal, in Waller's 
turn-coat line, that 













CHARING CROSS. 


“Rebellion though successful is but vain,” 


had risen the time-honoured Cross which 
marked the last halting place of Queen 
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Eleanor’s body in its progress to the Abbey. 
The old Cross again had more ancient mem- 
ories than Northumberland House. It could 
recall a faleonry—not unhaunted of a certain 
rhyming Clerk of Works, called Geoffrey 
Chaucer—which was long anterior to the 
royal mews ; and it remembered how— 


“Ere yet in scorn of Peter's pence, 
And number’d bead and shrift, 
Bluff Harry broke into the spence 
And turn’d the cowls adrift,—” 


the hospital of St. Mary Rounceval had 
preceded the great palace of the Percies. 
In any retrospect of Charing Cross, Queen 
Eleanor’s monument forms a convenient 
starting point, and from Ralph Agas’s well- 
known map of 1590 or thereabouts we get 
a fair idea of its environment in the reign 
of Elizabeth. At this time there were, 
comparatively, few buildings in its neigh- 
bourhood. On the river side, indeed, houses 
straggled from the Strand towards Whitehall ; 
but St. Martin’s was really “in the fields,” 
Spring Gardens was as open as “St. Jemes 
Parke,” and where to-day stand Covent Garden 
and Her Majesty’s Theatre, laundresses laid 
their clothes to dry. Along Hedge Lane, 
which began at the present Union Club 
and followed the line of Dorset Place and 
Whitcomb Street, you might, if so minded, 
earry your Corinna through green pastures 
to eat tarts at Hampstead or Highgate, 
passing, it may be, en route, Master Ben 
Jonson from Hartshorne Lane (now North- 
umberland Street), unconscious for the 
moment of any other “ humour ” in life than 
the unlimited consumption of blackberries. 
By the windmill at St. Giles’s you might 
find him flying his kite, or (and why 
not, since the child is father to the man ?) 
EE? 








displaying his “‘ Roman infirmity” of boasting 
to his ragged playmates of the parish school. 

But to the sober antiquary the pleasures 
of imagination are forbidden ; and the Cross 
itself has yet to be described. Unfortunately 
there are no really trustworthy representa 
tions of it, and even its designer’s name is 
uncertain. It was long ascribed to Pietro 
Cavallini, to whom tradition also attributes 
the monument of Henry III. in Westminster 
Abbey. What is undoubted, however, is that 
it was one of several similar crosses erected 
by the executors of Eleanor of Castile ; that 
it was begun by one Richard de Crundale, 
cementarius, and after his death continued by 
another of the family ; and that its material 
came from Caen in Normandy, and Corfe in 
Dorsetshire. From Agas’s map it seems to 
have been octagonal in shape, with tiers of 
niches ; and it was decorated with paintings 
and gilt metal figures modelled by Alexander 
Le Imaginator. It stood from 1296 until, 
by vote of May the 3rd, 1643, the Long 
Parliament, in the same iconoclastic spirit 
which prompted the removal of the “ Golden 
Cross” sign as “superstitious and idolatrous,” 
decreed its demolition. “The parliament,” 
says a contemporary Royalist ballad, still 
to be found in Percy’s Reliques, 


“The parliament to vote it down 
Conceived it very fitting, 
For fear it should fall, and kill them all, 
In the house as they were sitting. 
They were told, God wot, it had a plot, 
Which made them so hard-hearted, 
To give command it should not stand 
But be taken down and carted.” 


Other verses bewail its disappearance as a 
familiar landmark :— 


“ Undone, undone, the lawyers are, 
They wander about the towne, 
Nor can find their way to Westminster, 
Now Charing-Cross is downe.” 


As a matter of fact it was not actually 
“taken down and carted” till the summer 
of 1647. Part of its stones, says Charles’s 
biographer, Lilly, went to pave Whitehall, 
and others were fashioned into knife-hafts, 
“which, being well polished, looked like 
marble.” Sic transit gloria mundi / 

Its site remained unoccupied for nearly 
thirty years. But here, in the interval, the 
regicides met their fate. Harrison, Crom- 
well’s chaplain Peters, Jones, Carew, and 


1 This was Waller's plot of June, 1643, to disarm 
the London militia, etc., for which Tompkins and 
Chaloner were executed. 
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others, all suffered “ at the railed space where 
Charing Cross stood.” Pepys, between an 
account of the wantonness of Mrs. Palmer 
and the episode of “a very pretty lady” 
who called out at the playhouse “to see 
Desdemona, smothered,” has the following 
entry of Harrison’s death, which he wit- 
nessed :— 

“13th [October, 1660]. I went to Charing 
Cross to see Major-General Harrison hanged, 
drawn, and quartered ; which was done there, 
he looking as cheerful as any man could do 
in that condition. He was presently cut 
down, and his head and heart shewn to the 
people, at which there was great shouts of 
joy. It is said that he said that he was sure 
to come shortly at the right hand of Christ 
to judge them that now had judged him ; and 
that his wife do expect his coming again. 
Thus it was my chance to see the King 
beheaded at White Hall, and to see the first 
blood shed in revenge for the King at 
Charing Cross.” 

Grave John Evelyn has also his record : 

“17 [October, 1660]. Scot, Scroope, Cook, 


‘and Jones suffered for reward of their ini- 


quities at Charing Crosse, in sight of the 
place where they put to death their natural 
Prince, and in the presence of the King his 
sonn, whom they also sought to kill. I saw 
not their execution ; but met their quarters 
mangl’d and cutt and reeking as they were 
brought from the gallows in baskets on the 
hurdles. Oh, the miraculous providence of 
God!” 

For further particulars of these dismal 
butcheries the reader is referred to the 
State Trials. In the years to come, less 
gruesome sights succeeded. From the over- 
seers’ books of St. Martin’s, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham discovered entries of sums paid 
in 1666 and 1667 by “Punchinello, y* Italian 
popet-player for his Booth at Charing Cross,” 
and in 1668 there are similar records for the 
“ playhouse ” of a “ Mounsr. Devone.” Then, 
in 1674, the present “noble equestrian figure,” 
as Walpole styles it, was erected, not too 
promptly, by Charles IT. 

Its story is singular—almost as singular 
as that of the statue of the Merry Monarch 
himself, which loyal Sir Robert Viner, 
“ Alderman, Knight, and Baronet,” put up 
in the old Stocks Market. It appears to 
have been executed about 1633, by Hubert 
Le Seur, a pupil of John of Bologna, for 
the Lord High Treasurer Weston, who in- 
tended it to embellish his garden at Roe- 
hampton. By the terms of the commission 


it was to be of brass, a foot larger than life, 
and the sculptor “was to take advice of his 


























CHARING CROSS, LOOKING TOWARDS 8T. MARTIN'S CHURCH. 
From a Drawing by J. O'Connor. 


Maj. (Charles I.) riders of greate horses, as 
well for the shape of the horse and action 
as for the graceful shape and action of his 
Maj. figure on the same.”” Before the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, according to Walpole, 
the statue, cast but not erected, was sold 
by the Parliament to John Rivett, brazier, 
living at the Dial near Holborn Conduit, who 
was strictly enjoined to break it up. Rivett 
whose “faith was large in time,” carefully 
buried it instead, and ingenuously exhibited 
some broken brass in earnest of its destruc- 
tion. Report further says that, making 
capital out of both parties, he turned these 


mythic fragments into knife and fork handles, 
which the Royalists bought eagerly as relics, 
and the Puritans as tokens of the downfall 
of a despot. In any case there is evidence 
to show that the statue was still in Rivett’s 
possession in 1660, and it is assumed that it 
passed from him or his family to the second 
Charles. Strype says that he presented it to 
the king, which is not unlikely. The pedestal, 
finely carved with cupids, palms, armour, 
and so forth, is attributed to Grinling Gib- 
bons. Somewhere near it was the pillory 
where, every 10th of August, for several 
successive years, stood the infamous Titus 
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CHARING CROSS IN 1590. 


From Agas’s map. 


Dates. Curll, too (upon that principle which 
makes Jack Sheppard one of the “eminent” 
persons buried in St. Martin’s), was once its 
“distinguished” occupant, for one of his 
scandalous publications ; and later Parsons 
of the Cock Lane Ghost suffered here those 
amenities so neatly described by Robert Lloyd 
in his Epistle to Churchill : 


“Thus, should a wooden collar deck 
Some woefull squire’s embarrass’d neck, 
When high above the crowd he stands 
With equidistant sprawling hands, 
And, without hat, politely bare, 

Pops out his head to take the air, 
The mob his kind acceptance begs, 
Of dirt, and stones, and addle eggs.” 


To the right of King Charles’s statue, 
upon a site now traversed diagonally by 
Northumberland Avenue, stood, until 1875, 
the last of the great riverside mansions, 
Northumberland House. Its facade extended 


from the statue towards Northumberland 
Street, and its gardens went back to Scotland 
Yard, into which it had a gate. Northampton 
House, as it was first called, was built about 
1605 for Henry Howard, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, by Bernard Jansen and Gerard Christ- 
mas—Christmas, it is supposed, being respon- 
sible for the florid gateway or “frontispiece.” 
From the Earl of Northampton it passed to 
the Suffolks, and changed its name to Suffolk 
House, a name which it retained until 1670, 
when becoming the property of the Percies 
it was again rechristened. Londoners, except 
upon such special occasions as Exhibition 
years and the like, saw little of the place 
beyond the facade. Its original plan was a 
quadrangle, uncompleted at first on the 
garden-side. Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of 
Northumberland, added a new river-front, 
and a stone flight of stairs, which Mr. 
Evelyn regarded as clumsy and “ without 
any neat invention.” In the interior its 
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CHARING CROSS IN 1690. 
From an original plan in the British Museum. 


chief glory was a double state-staircase with 
marble steps. There was also a state-gallery 
of magnificent proportions, a drawing-room 
decorated by Angelica Kauffman, and a 
tapestry-chamber by Zuccarelli. The pictures 
which, with the wonderful stiff-tailed leaden 
lion so long familiar to passers by, are now 
transferred to Sion House at Isleworth, 
included Titian’s famous Cornaro family 
(Evelyn’s Venetian Senators) and a number 
of minor masterpieces. One of the show- 
curiosities was a Sévres vase nine feet high, 
presented to the second Duke of Northum- 
berland by Charles X. of France. 

It would be easy, in a more leisurely paper, 
to accumulate anecdote around this ancient 
dwelling-place. From this “house with 
stairs”’ by Charing Cross set out that merry 
marriage procession of Boyle and Howard, 
which Suckling has immortalised in the 
Ballad on a Wedding ; and hence, too, Mr. 
Horace Walpole, with a hackney-coach full 


of persons of quality fresh from the opera, 
started to interview the Cock Lane Ghost. 
Here again, in the fire of 1780, great part 
of the library of the duke’s chaplain and 
relative, Dr. Percy, was destroyed in his 
apartments, where, doubtless, he often re- 
ceived Reynolds and Johnson. Goldsmith, 
also, among others, made one very character- 
istic visit to the same spot, though not on 
this occasion as the guest of the Bishop of 
Dromore. Let him tell the story in his own 
words, apud Washington Irving :— 

“T dressed myself in the best manner I 
could, and, after studying some compliments 
I thought necessary on such an occasion, 
proceeded to Northumberland House, and 
acquainted the servants that I had particular 
business with the duke. They showed me 
into an ante-chamber, where, after waiting 
some time, a gentleman, very elegantly 
dressed, made his appearance. Taking him 
for the duke, I delivered all the fine things 














I had composed, in order to compliment him 
on the honour he had done me, when, to 
my great astonishment, he told me I had 
mistaken him for his master, who would see 
me immediately. At that instant the duke 
came into the apartment, and I was so con- 


ay 
iy! j 
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a country-inn. From the Golden Cross, 
houses extended northwards to St. Martin’s 
Church—Duncannon Street being as yet 
to come. Trafalgar Square and the space 
now occupied by the National Gallery 
was covered, as far back as Hemings’ Row, 





CHARING CROSS, LOOKING UP COCKSPUR STREET. 
From an undated water-colour drawing in the British Museum. 


founded on the occasion that I wanted words 
barely sufficient to express the sense I enter- 
tained of the duke’s politeness, and went 
away exceedingly chagrined at the blunder 
I had committed.” 

Fronting Northumberland House, a little 
to the left, and at some distance from the 
site of the present hotel of the same name, 
stood, until the advent of railroads brought 
about its downfall as a posting-house, that 
older Golden Cross,! whose idolatrous sign 
scandalised the Puritan House of Commons. 
But the sign must have been soon restored, 
for it is distinguishable in Canaletti’s view of 
1753, though the carriage at the door prob- 
ably hides the long water-trough which, sixty 
years since, old Londoners still remembered 
as giving the place something of the air of 


1 In that half-authentic, half-romantic book, the 
Wine and Walnuts of Ephraim Hardcastle (Pyne the 
Artist), he makes Hogarth catch a cold while sketch- 
ing from the inn window the pageant of the pro- 
clamation of George III. at Charing Cross. 


by buildings surrounding the King’s or 
royal mews. In the days before Agas’s 
map this had been a falconry, dating from 
Richard II, or earlier, but in 1534, when 
Henry the Eighth’s stables at Lomsbery 
(Bloomsbury) were fired and burned, the 
royal stables were transferred to the build- 
ings at Charing Cross, which, nevertheless, 
retained their old name of mews (i.e. a mew- 
ing-place) which they first had, “of the 
King’s falcons there kept.” Here, in the 
Caroline days, the famous stallion “Rowley” 
“champed golden grain” like the horses in 
the Jliad, and gave his nickname to a king. 
Here M. St. Antoine taught the noble art 
of horsemanship. In 1732 William Kent 
rebuilt the fagade. At this date it still 
consisted of the “‘ Great Mews,” the “ Green 
Mews,” and the “ Back Mews,” as shown 
in our plan of 1690. It continued to be 
used for stabling until 1824, when the royal 
stud, gilt coach, and other paraphernalia 
were transferred to Pimlico. In 1830. after 
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serving as a temporary shelter to Mr. Cross’s 
menagerie, then ousted from Exeter Change, 
and to the homeless “ Public Records” of 
Great Britain, it was pulled down. Not 
many traditions haunt its past which need 
a mention here. Its north-eastern side, if 
we may trust Gay’s Trivia, was a chosen 
resort of thieves and gamblers. “ Careful 
observers ” (he says) “studious of the town,” 


“Pass by the Meuse, nor try the thimble’s cheats ;” 


and it may be observed that the ill-famed 
rookery, known in Ben Jonson’s day as the 
“ Bermudas Straits,” and later, by an allusive 
euphemism, as the “ C’ribbee Islands,’ was 
close to St. Martin’s Church, where it sur- 
vived until 1829. At the mews-gate stood 
a convivial house of call, celebrated in song 
by “bright broken Maginn ;” and hard by, 
from 1750 to 1790, “honest Tom Payne” 
kept the little old book-shop, “ in the shape 
of an L,” which was so well known to book- 
lovers in the last century. 
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Union Club. Then, about 1830, the ground 
was cleared for Trafalgar Square, and the 
C’ribbee Islands and the rookeries were 
“ blotted from the things that be.” In 1832, 
the present National Gallery was begun. 
Nelson’s Column followed in 1843, and then, 
many years after, was finally completed by 
the additions of Landseer’s lions. Since the 
National Gallery first became the laughing- 
stock of cockneys, it has been more than 
once enlarged; and even at the present 
moment further additions at the back, of 
considerable importance to the picture-seer, 
are said to be in contemplation. But it is 
needless to dwell at any length upon the 
present aspect of the place. It is too modern 
for the uses of the antiquary ; and it may 
be doubted if time can ever make it vener- 
able. In justice to its unfortunate architect, 
Wilkins, it must, nevertheless, be added that 
his work was done under most unfavourable 
restrictions. He was vexatiously hampered 
as to space, and Carlton House having been 











CHARING CROSS, LOOKING UP THE STRAND. 
From a print engraved in 1753 by T. Bow es after CANALETTI. 


Towards 1829-30 the neighbourhood of 
Charing Cross began to assume something of 
its present aspect. Already, four years 
earlier, the College of Physicians, leaving its 
home in Warwick Lane, had taken up its 
abode in a handsome building at the bottom 
of Dorset Place, close by the newly-erected 


demolished, it was an express condition that 
he should avail himself of its fine Corinthian 
portico. 

The only other building near Charing 
Cross which deserves notice is St. Martin’s 
Church. This, however, will better be re- 
served for treatment on some future occa- 














sion in conjunction with St. Martin’s Lane. 
But Spring Garden, or Gardens, part of which 
must soon disappear under the projected Gov- 
ernment offices, requires and deserves a final 
paragraph. It lies to the south-west of the 








STATUE OF CHARLES I. AT CHARING CROSS. 
By Hvuserr Le Scevr. 
From a Drawing ty A. Morrow. 


Cross, and according to old definitions had a 
frontage extending from the end of the Havy- 
market to Wallingford House (the present 
Admiralty). In the days of James I. and 
Charles I. it was a pleasure ground attached 
to Whitehall, taking its name from one of 
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those jets d'eau, the delight of seventeenth 
century topiarians, which suddenly sprinkled 
the visitor who unwittingly pressed it with 
his foot. It contained butts, a bathing pond, 
and apparently part of the St. James’s Park 
menagerie, since the State papers 
contain an order under date of the 
3lst January, 1626, for payment 
to Philip Earl of Montgomery of 
£72 5s. 10d. for “keeping the 
Spring-Gardens and the beasts and 
fowls there.” One of the favourite 
amusements of the place was 
bowling, and it was while Charles 
was watching the players with his 
favourite Steenie, who lived at this 
date in Wallingford House, that an 
oft related incident took place :— 
“The Duke put on his hat; one 
Wilson, a Scotchman, first kissing 
the Duke’s hand, snatched it off 
saying, ‘Off with your hat before 
the King!’ Buckingham, not apt 
to restrain his feelings, kicked the 
Scotchman ; but the King inter- 
fering, said, ‘ Let him alone; George, 
he is either mad or a fool.’ ‘No, 
sir,’ replied’ the Scotchman, ‘I am 
a sober man ; and if your majesty 
would give me leave I will tell 
you that of this man which many 
know, and none dare speak.’ ” 

Whether his majesty permitted 
the proffered revelation, so signifi- 
cant of the popular estimate of 
Buckingham, history has not re- 
corded. But the garden at this 
time (1628) must have been private. 
for it was not until two years 
later that Charles threw it open 
by proclamation, appointing one 
Simon Osbaldeston “ keeper of the 
King’s garden called the Spring 
Garden and of the Bowling-green 
there.” Four years after, it had 
grown so “scandalous and insuffer 
able” a resort that he closed it 
again. It must, however, have 
been reopened, for in June, 1649, 
Mr. Evelyn tells us that he “ treated 
divers Ladies of my relations in 
Spring Gardens;” and though 
Cromwell shut it up once more, it 
could not have been for long, as 
ten years after Evelyn’s date it was still 
offering its thickets to lovers, and its neats’ 
tongues and bad Rhenish to wandering 
epicures. 

With the Restoration ends its history as 
a pleasure-ground. To the disgust of the 
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dwellers at Charing Cross, houses began to 
arise upon it; and its habitués migrated to 
that newer “Spring Garden” at Vauxhall, 
to which Sir Roger de Coverley was rowed 
by the one-legged waterman who had fought 
at La Hogue. By 1772, when Lord Berkeley 
was permitted to build over the so-called 
“Wilderness,” its last traces had disap- 
peared. But “the whirligig of time brings 
in his revenges,’ and Lord Berkeley’s house 
in its turn has now made way for the office 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

As a locality Spring Gardens—the Spring 
Gardens of brick and mortar—has been un- 
usually favoured with distinguished inhabit- 
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stood on the site of Drummond’s Bank. 
Two doors from it towards Buckingham 
Court was the famous “Rummer” Tavern, 
kept by Matthew Prior’s uncle, Samuel 
Pryor, where Lord Dorset first discovered 
the clever young student of Horace, whom 
he turned into a statesman and ambassador. 
The “ Rummer” appears in Hogarth’s Night, 
(Four Times of the Day, 1738) which gives 
a good view of the statue with the houses 
behind. Hogarth’s “ Rummer,” however, 
is on the left, whereas the tavern (according 
to Cunningham) was, after 1710, on the 
right or Northumberland House side. Pro- 
bably in the plate, as in the one of Covent 




















SUFFOLK HOUSE (NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE) FROM THE RIVER, TEMP. CHARLES I. 


After a drawing by Hotiar. 


ants. Here Cromwell is said to have had 
a house; and it was “at one Thomson’s,” 
next door to the Bull Head Tavern, in the 
thoroughfare leading to the park, that his 
Latin secretary, John Milton, wrote his 
Joannis Philippi Angli Responsio, etc. Colley 
Cibber’s home, for several years, was hard 
by ; so also was the lodging occupied by the 
author of the Seasons, when he first came to 
London to negotiate his poem of Winter. In 
Buckingham Court lived and died sprightly 
Mrs. Centlivre, whose husband (her third) 
was yeoman of the mouth to Anne and 
George I. Locket’s ordinary—the “ Lackets”’ 
of my Lord Foppington and the “ stap-my- 
vitals’ fine gentlemen of Vanbrugh’s day— 


Garden in the same series, the view was 
reversed in the process of engraving. 

Hogarth’s name recalls another memory. 
It was in an auctioneer’s room in Spring 
Gardens that the Society of Artists of Great 
Britain held their famous exhibition of 
1761, for the catalogue of which Wale and 
Hogarth made designs. Hogarth was also 
a prominent exhibitor, sending, among other 
oil paintings, The Lady's Last Stake (Mr. 
Huth’s), the Election Entertainment (Soane 
Museum), and the ill-fated Sigismonda, the 
last of which is now gaining, in the National 
Gallery, some of the reputation which was 
denied to it in the painter’s lifetime. 

Austin Dosson. 
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KYNANCE COVE, CORNWALL. 
From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 


DAY THE FOURTH. 


Sunpay, September 4th—and we had 
started on September Ist ; was it possible we 
had only been travelling four days? 

It felt like fourteen at least. We had 
seen so much, taken in so- many new 
interests—nay, made several new friends. 
Already we began to plan another meeting 
with John Curgenven, who we found was 
a relation of our landlady, or of our 
bright-faced serving maiden, Esther. Every- 
body seemed somehow connected with 
everybody at the Lizard, and everybody took 
a friendly interest in everybody. The arrival 
of new lodgers in the “genteel” parlour 
which we had not appreciated was important 
information, and also that Charles had started 
about four in the morning, quite cheery, as 
well as his horse. 

And what a morning it was !—a typical 
Sunday morning, a day of rest, a day to 
rejoice in. Strolling round the garden at 
eight o'clock, while the dew still lay thick on 
the grass, and glittered like diamonds on 
the autumnal spider-webs, even the flowers 
seemed to know it was Sunday, the mignonette 
bed to smell sweeter, the marigolds—yes! 


zesthetic fashion is right in its love for mari- 
golds—burnt in a perfect blaze of golden 
colour and aromatic scent. The air was 
so mild that we could imagine summer was 
still with us: and the great wide circle of 
sea gleamed in the sunshine as if there never 
had been, never could be, such a thing as 
cloud or storm. 

Having ascertained that there was no 
service nearer than Grade, some miles off, 
until the afternoon, we “went to church” 
on the cliffs, in Pistol Meadow, beside the 
green mounds where the two hundred drowned 
sailors sleep in peace. 

And what a peaceful place it was! Abso- 
lutely solitary: not a living creature, not 
even a sheep came near me the whole morning : 

and in the silence I could hear almost 
every word said by my young folks, searching 
for sea-treasures among the rocks and little 
pools far below. Westwards towards Kynance, 
and eastwards towards Landewednack—the 
church we were to go to in the afternoon 
the cliff path was sometimes smooth and 
green, the short grass full of those curious 
dainty flowers, some of which were new to 
our eager eyes ; at other times the road was so 
precipitous that we did not wonder at those 
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carefully white-washed stones every few 
yards, which are the sole guide to the coast- 
guard men of dark nights. Even in day-light, 
if the wind were high, or the footing slippery 
with rain, the cliff-walk from the Lizard to 
Kynance would be no joke to uninitiated feet. 

Now, all was so still that the wind never 
once fluttered the letter I was writing, and 
so warm that we were glad to escape the 
white glare of the wall of the Lizard Lights 
and sit in a cool hollow, watching sky and 
ocean, with now and then a sea-bird floating 
lazily between, a dark speck on the perpetual 
blue. 

“Tf it will only keep like this all week!” 
And, as we sat, we planned out each day, so 
as to miss nothing, and lose nothing—either 
of time or strength : doing enough, but never 
too much—as is so often the fatal mistake of 
of tourists. And then, following the grand 
law of travelling, to have one’s “meals reg’lar” 
—we went indoors and dined. Afterwards 
in honour of the day 


“that comes between 
The Saturday and Monday,” 


we dressed ourselves “ in all our best,”—very 
humble best it was !—to join the good people 
going to church at Landewednack. 

This, which in ancient Cornish means “ the 
white-roofed church of St. Wednack”— 
hagiologists must decide who that individual 
was—is the name of the parish to which the 
comparatively modern Lizard Town belongs. 
The church is in a very picturesque corner, 
close to the sea, though both it and the 
rectory are protected by a sudden dip in the 
ground, so that you see neither till you are 
close upon them. A fine Norman doorway, 
a curious hagioscope,and other points, interest- 
ing to archeologists—also the neatest and 
prettiest of churchyards—make note-worthy 
this, the most southerly church in England. 
A fine old building, not spoiled though 
“restored.” The modern open pews, and a 
modern memorial pulpit of serpentine, jarred 
less than might have been expected with the 
carefully-preserved remains of the past. 

In Landewednack Church is said to have 
been preached the last sermon in Cornish. 
This was in 1678. Since, the ancient tongue 
has completely died out, and the people of 
King Arthur’s country have become wholly 
English. 

Still, they are not the English of the 
midland and northern districts, but of a 
very different type and race. I have heard 
it said that a sea-board population, accustomed 
to wrestle with the dangers of the coast, to 
move about from place to place, see foreign 
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countries, and carry on its business in the 
deep waters, is always more capable, more 
intelligent, as a whole, than an inland people, 
whether agricultural. or manufacturing. It 
may be so: but certainly the aborigines of 
Lizard Town, who could easily be distin- 
guished from the visitors—of whom there was 
yet a tolerable sprinkling—made a very in- 
teresting congregation ; orderly, respectable, 
reverent, simple in dress and manner, yet 
many of them, both the men and women, 
exceedingly picturesque. That is, the old 
men and the old women: the younger ones 
aped modern fashion even here, in this out- 
of-the-way corner, and consequently did not 
look half so well as their seniors. 

I must name one more member of the 
congregation—a large black dog, who walked 
in and settled himself in the pew behind, 
where he behaved during half the service in 
an exemplary manner, worthy of the Highland 
shepherds’ dogs, who always come to church 
with their masters, and conduct themselves 
with equal decorum. 

There is always a certain pathos in going 
in to worship in a strange church, with a 
strange congregation, of whom you are as 
ignorant as they of you. In the intervals 
of kneeling with them as “ miserable sinners,” 
one finds oneself speculating upon them, 
their possible faults and virtues, joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears, watching the un- 
known faces, and trying to read thereon the 
records of a common humanity. A silent 
homily, better perhaps than most sermons. 

Not that there was aught to complain of 
in the sermon, and the singing was especially 
good. Many a London choir might have 
taken a lesson from this village church at 
the far end of Cornwall. When service was 
over, we lingered in the pretty and carefully 
tended churchyard, where the evening 
light fell softly upon many curious grave- 
stones, of seafaring men, and a few of wrecked 
sailors—only a few, since it is but within a 
generation that bodies washed ashore from 
the deep were allowed to be buried in con- 
secrated ground ; most of them, like the two 
hundred in Pistol Meadow, being interred as 
near as convenient to where they were found, 
without any burial rites. Still, in all the 
churchyards along this coast are graves 
with a story. A little corner here railed 
off has an old and sad one. There lie buried 
the victims of the plague, which in 1645 
devastated the village. No one since has ever 
ventured to disturb their resting-place. 

Very green and peaceful it all looked: the 
beautiful day was dying, beautiful to the 
last. We stood and watched the congregation 
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melt slowly away, disappearing down the 
lane, and then, attracted by the sound of 
music, re-entered the church. There we sat 
and listened for another half hour to the 
practising of an anthem ready for the harvest 
festival, which had been announced for the 
following Tuesday; exceedingly well done 
too, the rector’s voice leading it all, with an 
energy and enthusiasm that at once accounted 
for the capital condition of the choir. 

“ Tf this weather will only last!” was our 
earnest sigh as we walked home; and 
anxious not to lose a minute of it, we gave 
ourselves the briefest rest,and turned out 
again, I to watch the sunset from the cliffs, 
while the others descended once more to their 
beloved sea-pools. 

“ Such anemones, such sea-weed! and 
scrambling is so delicious. Besides, sunsets 
are all alike,” added the youthful, practical, 
and slightly un-poetical mind. 

No, they are not alike. Every one has a 
mysterious charm of its own—just like that 
in every new human face. I have seen hun- 
dreds of sunsets in my time, and those I shall 
see are narrowing down now, but I think 
to the end of my life I shall always feel a day 
incomplete in which I did not see the sun set. 

This one was splendid. The usual place 
where the sun dropped into the sea, just 
beyond the point of the Land’s End, was all 
in a golden mist. I hastened west, climbing 
one intervening cliff after the other, anxious 
not to miss the clear sight of him as he set 
his glowing feet, or rather his great round 
disc, on the sea. Atlast I found a “ comfort- 
able” stone, sheltered from the wind, which 
blew tolerably fresh, and utterly solitary 
(as I thought), the intense silence being such 
that one could almost hear the cropping of 
three placid sheep—evidently well accus- 
tomed to sunsets, and thinking them of little 
consequence. 

There I sat until the last spark had gone 
out, quenched in the Atlantic waters, and 
from behind the vanished sun sprung a gleam 
of absolutely green light, “ like a firework out 
of a rocket ”—the young people said, such as 
I have never seen before, though we saw it 
once afterwards. Nature’s fireworks they 
were ; and I could see the two little black 
figures moving along the rocks below stand 
still to watch them. I watched too, with 
that sort of lonely delight—the one shadow 
upon it being that it is so lonely —with which 
all one’s life one is accustomed to watch beau- 
tiful and vanishing things—sunsets above 
all. Then seeing how fast the colours were 
fading and the sky darkening, I rose; but 
just took a step or two farther to look over 


the edge of my stone into the next dip of the 
cliff, and there I saw— 

Actually, two human beings! Lovers, of 
course. Nothing else would have sat so long 
and so silently, for I had been within three 
yards of them all the time, and had never 
discovered them, nor they me. Poor young 
things! they did not discover me even yet. 
They sat, quite absorbed in one another, 
hand in hand, looking quietly seaward, 
their faces bathed in ‘the rosy sunset—which 
to them was a sunrise, the sort of sun which 
never rises twice in a life-time. 

I left them to it. Evidently they did not 
see me, in fact, I just peered over the rock’s 
edge and drew back again ; any slight sound 
they probably attributed to the harmless 
sheep. Well, it was but an equaiiy harm- 
less old woman, who did not laugh at 
them, as some might have done, but smiled 
and wished them well, as she left them to 
their sunset, and turned to face the darken- 
ing east, where the sun would rise to-morrow. 

The moon was rising there now, and it was 

a picture to behold. Indeed, all these Cornish 
days seemed so full of moonrises and sunsets 
—and sunrises too—that it was really incon- 
venient. Going to bed seemed almost a sin— 
as on this night, when, opening our parlour 
door which looked right on to the garden, 
we saw the whole world lying in a flood of 
moonlight peace, the marigolds and carnations 
leaning cheek to cheek as motionless as the 
two young lovers on the cliff. Who, alas! 
must long ago have had their dream broken, 
for five minutes afterwards I met a most 
respectable fat couple from Lizard Town 
taking their Sunday evening stroll, in all their 
Sunday best, along those very cliffs. But 
perhaps they had once been lovers too. 

What a night it was! fit night to such a 
perfect day. How the stars shone, without 
a mist or acloud; how the Lizard Lights 
gleamed, even in spite of the moonlight, and 
how clear showed the black outline of 
Kynance Cove, from which came through the 
silence a dull murmur of waves! It was, as we 
declared, a sin and a shame to go to hed at 
all! though we had been out the whole day, 
hoped to be out the whole of to-morrow. 
Still, human nature could not keep awake for 
ever. We passed from the poetical to the prac- 
tical, and decided to lay us down and sleep. 

But, in the middle of the night I woke, rose, 
and looked out of the window. 

What a change! Sea and sky were one 
blackness, literally as “ black as ink,’ and 
melting into one another so that both were 
undistinguishable. As for the moon and 


stars—heaven knows where they had gone to! 
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for they seemed utterly blotted out. The 
only light visible was the ghostly gleam of 
those two great eyes, the Lizard Lights, 
stretching far out into the intense darkness. 
I never saw such darkness—unbroken even by 
the white crest of a wave. And the stillness 
was like the stillness of death, with a heavy 
weight in the air which made me involun- 
tarily go to sleep again, though with an awed 
impression of “something going to happen.” 

And sure enough in another hour some- 
thing did happen. I started awake, feeling 
as if a volley of artillery had been poured 
in at my window. It was the wildest deluge 
of rain, beating against the panes, and with 
it came a wind that howled and shrieked 
round the house as if all the demons in Corn- 
wall, Tregeagle himself included, were let 
loose at once. 

Now we understood what a Lizard storm 
could be. I have seen Mediterranean storms, 
sweeping across the Campagna like armed 
battalions of avenging angels, pouring out 
their vials of wrath—rain, hail, thunder, and 
lightning—-unceasingly for two whole days. 
I have been in Highland storms, so furious 
that one had to sit down in the middle of 
the road with one’s plaid over one’s head, till 
the worst of their rage was spent. But I 
never saw or heard anything more awful 
than this Lizard storm, to which I lay and 
listened till the day began to dawn. 

Then the wind lulled a little, but the rain 
still fell in torrents, and the sky and sea were 
as black as ever. The weather had evidently 
broken for good—that is, for evil. Alas! the 
harvest, and the harvest festival! And alas 
—of minor importance, but still some, to us 
at least—alas for our holiday in Cornwall ! 
Only four days, and—this ! 

It was with a heavy heart, that feeling 
there was not the slightest use in getting 
up, I turned round and took another sleep. 


DAY THE FIFTH. 


“ Hope for the best, and be prepared for 
the worst,” had been the motto of our 
journey. So when we rose to one of the 
wettest mornings that ever came out of the 
sky, there was a certain satisfaction in being 
prepared for it. 

“We must have a fire, that is certain,” 
was our first decision. This entailed the 
abolition of our beautiful decorations—our 
sea-holly and ferns ; also some anxious looks 
from our handmaiden. Apparently no fire 
had been lit in this rather despised room for 
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many months— years perhaps—and the 
chimney rather resented being used. A few 
agonised down-puffs greatly interfered with 
the comfort of the breakfast table, and an 
insane attempt to open the windows made 
matters worse. 

Which was most preferable—to be stifled 
or deluged? We were just considering the 
question, when the chimuey took a new and 
kinder thought, or the wind took a turn—it 
seemed to blow alternately from every 
quarter, and then from all quarters at 
once—the smoke went up straight, the room 
grew warm and bright, with the cosy peace 
of the first fire of the season. Existence 
became once more endurable, nay, pleasant. 

“We shall survive, spite of the rain!” 
And we began to laugh over our lost day 
which we had meant to begin by bathing in 
Housel Cove; truly, just to stand outside 
the door would give an admirable douche 
bath in three minutes. ‘“ But how nice it is 
to be inside, with a roof over our heads, and 
no necessity for travelling. Fancy the un- 
fortunate tourists who have fixed on to-day 
for visiting the Lizard!” (Charles had told 
us that Monday was a favourite day for 
excursions.) ‘ Fancy anybody being obliged 
to go out such weather as this!” 

And in our deep pity for our fellow- 
creatures we forgot to pity ourselves. 

Nor was there much pity needed ; we had 
provided against emergencies, with a good 
store of needlework and knitting, anything 
that would pack in small compass, also a 
stock of unquestionably “light” literature— 
paper - covered, double - columned, sixpenny 
volumes, inclosing an amount of enjoy- 
ment which those only can understand who 
are true lovers of Walter Scott. We had 
enough of him to last for a week of wet 
days. And we had a one-volume Tennyson, 
all complete, and a “ Morte d’ Arthur” —Sir 
Thomas Malory’s. On this literary provender 
we felt that as yet we should not starve. 

Also, some little fingers having a trifling 


turn for art, brought out triumphantly 
a colour-box, pencils, and pictures. And 
the wall-paper being one of the very 


ugliest that ever eye beheld, we sought and 
obtained permission to adorn it with these, 
our chefs-d' wuvre, pasted at regular intervals. 
Where we hope they still remain, for the 
edification of succeeding lodgers. 

We read the “Idylls of the King” all 
through, finishing with “The Passing of 
Arthur,” where the “bold Sir Bedivere” 
threw Excalibur into the mere—which is 
supposed to be Dozmare Pool. Here King 
Arthur’s faithful lover was so melted—for 









the hundredth time—by the pathos of the 
story, and by many old associations, that the 
younger and more practical minds grew 
scornful, and declared that probably King 
Arthur had never existed at all—or if he 
had, was nothing but a rough barbarian, 
unlike even the hero of Sir Thomas Malory, 
and far more unlike the noble modern 
gentleman of Tennyson’s verse. Maybe: 
and yet, seeing that 


r “Tis better to have loved and Jost 
Than never to have loved at all,” 
believed in 
to accept 


may it not be better to have 
an impossible ideal man, than 


a 
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Lizard that day !—unfortunate souls (or 
bodies), for there could not have been a dry 
thread left on them! We gathered closer 
round our cosy fire; ate our simple dinner 
with keen enjoyment, and agreed that after 
all we had much to be thankful for. 

In the afternoon the storm abated a little, 
and we thought we would seiz. the chance of 
doing some shopping, if there was a shop in 
Lizard Town. So we walked—lI ought rather 
to say waded, for the road was literally 
swimming—meeting not one living creature, 
except a family of young ducks, who, I need 
scarcely say, were enjoying supreme felicity. 

“ Yes, ladies, this is the sort of weather 





THE LIZARD LIGHTS BY DAY. 


From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. 


contentedly a low ideal, and worship blindly 

the worldly, the mean, or the base ? . 
hi This topic furnished matter for so much 
hot argument, that, besides doing a quantity 
of needlework, we succeeded in making our 
one wet day by no means the least amusing 
of our seventeen days in Cornwall. 

Hour after hour we watched the rain—an 
even down-pour. In the midst of it we 
heard a rumour that Charles had been seen 
about the hours, and soon after he appeared 
i at the door, hat in hand, soaked but smiling, 
to inquire for and sympathise with his 
ladies. Yes, he had brought a party to the 


we have pretty well all winter. Very little 
frost or snow, but rain and storm, and 
plenty of it. Also fogs; I’ve heard there’s 
nothing anywhere like the fogs at the 
Lizard.” 

So said the woman at the Post-oftice, which, 
except the serpentine shops, seemed to be 
the one emporium of commerce in the place. 
There we could get all we wanted, and a 
good deal that we were very thankful we 
did not want, of eatables, drinkables, and 
wearables. Also ornaments, china vases, 
&ec., of a kind that would have driven frantic 
any person of esthetic tastes. Among them 
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an active young. Cornishman of about a 
year old, was meandering aimlessly, or with 
aims equally destructive to himself and the 
community. He all but succeeded in bring- 
ing down a row of plates upon his devoted 
head, and then tied himself up, one fat 
finger after another, in a ball of twine, upon 
which he began to how] violently. 

“He’s a regular little trial,” said the 
young mother proudly. “ He’s only sixteen 
months, and yet he’s up to all sorts of 
mischief. I don’t know what in the world I 
shall do with he, presently. Naughty boy!” 
with a delighted scowl. 

“Not naughty, only active,” suggested 
another maternal spirit, and pleaded that the 
young jackanapes should be found something 
to do that was not mischief, but yet would 
occupy his energies, and fill his mind. At 
which, the bright bold face looked up as if he 
had understood it all—an absolutely fearless 
face, brimming with fun, and shrewdness too. 
Who knows? The “regular little trial” 
may grow into a valuable member of society 

fisherman, sailor, coastguardman—daring 
and doing heroic deeds ; perhaps saving many 
a life on nights such.as last night, which 
had taught us what Cornish coast-life was 
all winter through. 

The storm was now gradually abating ; the 
wind had lulled entirely, the rain had ceased, 
and by sunset a broad yellow streak all 
along the west implied that it might possibly 
be a fine day to-morrow. 

But the lane was almost a river still, and 
the slippery altitudes of the “hedges” were 
anything but desirable. As the only possible 
place for a walk I ventured into a field where 
two or three cows cropped their supper of 
damp grass round one of those green hillocks 
seen in every Cornish pasture field—a manure 
heap planted with cabbages, which grow there 
with a luxuriance that turns ugliness into 
positive beauty. Very dreary everything 
was—the soaking grass, the leaden sky, the 
angry-looking sea, over which a rainy moon 
was just beginning to throw a faint glimmer ; 
while shorewards one could just trace the 
outline of Lizard Point and the wheat-field 
behind it. Yesterday those fields had looked 
so sunshiny and fair, but to-night they were 
all dull and grey, with rows of black dots 
indicating the soppy, sodden harvest sheaves. 

Which reminded me that to-morrow was 
the harvest festival at Landewednack, when 
all the world and his wife was invited by 
shilling tickets to have tea in the rectory 
garden, and afterwards to assist at the evening 
thanksgiving service in the church. 

“ Thanksgiving! What for?” some poor 


farmer might well exclaim, especially on such 
a day as this. Some harvest festivals must 
occasionally seem a bitter mockery. Indeed, 
I doubt if the next generation will not be 
wise in taking our “ Prayers for Rain,” 
“ Prayers for Fair Weather,” clean out of 
the liturgy. Such conceited intermeddling 
with the government of the world sounds to 
some ridiculous, to others actually profane. 
“Snow and hail, mists and vapours, wind 
and storm, fulfilling His Word.” And it 
must be fulfilled, no matter at what cost to 
individuals or to nations. The laws of the 
universe must be carried out, even though 
the mystery of sorrow, like the still greater 
mystery of evil, remains for ever unexplained. 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” 

And how right is His right! How mar- 
vellously beautiful He can make this His 
world ! until we can hardly imagine anything 
more beautiful in the world everlasting. Ay, 
even after such a day as this day, when the 
world seems hardly worth living in, yet we 
live on, live to wake up unto such a 
to-morrow 

But I must wait to speak of it in another 


page. 


DAY THE SIXTH. 


And a day absolutely divine! Not a 
cloud upon the sky, not a ripple upon the 
water, or it appeared so in the distance. 
Nearer, no doubt, there would have been 
that heavy ground-swell which is so long 
in subsiding, in fact is scarcely ever absent 
on this coast. The land, like the sea, was 
all one smile; the pasture fields shone a 
brilliant green, the cornfields a gleaming 
yellow—at once a beauty and a thanksgiving. 

It was the very perfection of an autumn. 
morning. We would not lose an hour of it, 
but directly after breakfast started leisurely 
to find Housel Cove and try our first experi 
ment of bathing in the wide Atlantic. 

The Atlantic it certainly was. Not a rood 
of land lay between us and America, Yet 
the illimitable ocean “ where the great ships 
go down,” rolled in to our feet in baby 
ripples, disporting itself harmlessly, and 
tempting my two little mermaids to swim 
out to.the utmost limit that prudence allowed. 
And how delightful it was to run _ back 
barefoot across the soft sand to the beautiful 
dressing-room of serpentine rock, where one 
could sit and watch the glittering sea, un- 
troubled by any company save the gulls and 
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cormorants. What a contrast to other bathing 
places—genteel Eastbourne and Brighton, or 
vulgar Margate and Ramsgate, where, never- 
theless, the good folks look equally happy. 
But our happ:ness! No words could describe 
it. Shall we stamp ourselves as persons of 
little mind, easily satisfied, if I confess that 
we spent the whole morning in Housel Cove 
without band or promenade, without even a 
Christy Minstrel or a Punch and Judy, our 
sole amusement being the vain attempt to 
catch a tiny fish, the Robinson Crusoe of a 
small pool in the rock above high-water mark, 
where by some ill chance he found himself. 
But he looked extremely contented with his 
sea hermitage, and evaded so cleverly all our 
efforts to get hold of him that after a while 
we left him to his solitude—where possibly 
he resides still. 

How delicious it is for hard-worked people 
to do nothing, absolutely nothing ! Of course 
only for a little while—a few days, a few 
hours. The love of work and the necessity 
for it soon revive. But just for those few 
harmless hours to let the world and its duties 
and cares alike slip by, to be absolutely idle, 
to fold one’s hands and look at the sea and 
the sky, thinking of nothing at all, except 
perhaps to count and watch for every ninth 
wave—said to be the biggest always—and 
wonder how big it will be, and whether it 
will reach that stone with the little colony 
of limpets and two red anemones beside 
them, or stop short at the rock where we sit 
placidly dangling our feet, waiting, Canute- 
like, for the vital moment when the will of 
humanity sinks conquered by the immutable 
powers of nature. Then, greatest crisis 
of all, the sea will attack that magnificent 
castle and moat, which certain grown-up 
babies have constructed with pride. Well, 
have we not all built our sand-castles and 
seen them swept away? happy for us if by 
no unkinder force than the remorseless wave 
of Time, which will soon flow over us all. 

But how foolish'is moralising—making my 
narrative halt like that horse whom we 
amused ourselves with half the afternoon. 
He was tied by the leg, poor beast, the fore 
leg fastened to the hind one, as seemed to be 
the ordinary Cornish fashion with all animals, 
horses, cows, and sheep. It certainly saves 
a deal of trouble, preventing them from 
climbing the “ hedges” which form the sole 
boundary of property, but it makes the 
creatures go limping about in rather a 
melancholy fashion. However, as it is their 
normal condition, probably they communicate 
it to one another, and each generation accepts 
its lot. 
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This horse did. He was a _ handsome 
animal, who came and peered at the sketch 
which one of us was doing, after the 
solemn fashion of quadrupedal connoisseur- 
ship, and kept us company all the afternoon. 
We sat in a row on the top of the “hedge,” 
enjoying the golden afternoon, and scarcely 
believing it possible that yesterday had been 
yesterday. Of the wild storm and deluge of 
rain there was not a single trace ; everything 
looked as lovely as if it had been, and was 
going to be, summer all the year. 

We were so contented, and were making 
such progress in our sketch and distant 
view of Kynance over the now dry and 
smiling cornfield, that we had nigh forgotten 
the duties of civilisation, until some one 
brought the news that all the household was 
apparently dressing itself in its very best, to 
attend the rectory tea. We determined to do 
the same, though small were our possibilities 
of toilette. 

“But what does it matter?” argued we. 
“ Nobody knows us, and we know nobody.” 

A position rather rare to those who “ dwell 
among their own people,’ who take a kindly 
interest in everybody, and believe with a 
pardonable credulity that everybody takes a 
kindly interest in them. 

But human nature is the same all the world 
over. And here we saw it in its pleasantest 
phase ; rich and poor meeting together, not 
for charity, but courtesy—a courtesy that 
was given with a kindliness and accepted 
with a quiet independence which seemed 
characteristic of these Cornish folk. 

Among the little crowd, gentle and simple, 
we, of course, did not know a single soul. 
Nevertheless, delivering up our tickets to 
the gardener at the gate, we entered, and 
wandered at ease through the pretty garden, 
gorgeous with asters, marigolds, carnations, 
and all sorts of rich-coloured and rich-scented 
autumn flowers ; where the hydrangeas grew 
in enormous bushes, and the fuchsias had 
stems as thick and solid as trees. 

In front of the open hall door was a gravel 
sweep where were ranged two long tea-tables 
filled with the humbler but respectable class 
of parishoners, chiefly elderly people, and 
some very old. The Lizard is a place noted 
for longevity, as is proved by the register 
books, where several deaths at over a hun- 
dred may be found recorded, and one—he 
was the rector of Landewednack in 1683 

is said to have died at the age of 120 
years. 

The present rector is no such Methuselah. 
He moved actively to and fro among his 
people, and so did his wife, whom we should 
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have recognised by her omnipresent kindli- 
ness, even if she had not come and welcomed 
us strangers—easily singled out as strangers, 
where all the rest were friends. 

Besides the poor and the aged, there wasa 
goodly number of guests who were neither the 
one nor the other, playing energetically at 
lawn-tennis behind the house, on a “lawn” 
composed of sea-sand. All seemed deter- 
mined to amuse themselves and everybody 
else, and all did their very best— including 
the band, 

Alas, that band! I would fain pass it over 
in silence (would it had returned the compli- 
ment!) but truth is truth, and may benefit 
rather than harm. The calm composure with 
which those half-dozen wind-instruments 
sat in a row, playing determinedly flat, bass 
coming in with a tremendous boom here 
and there, entirely at his own volition, without 
regard to time or tune, was the most awful 
thing I ever heard in music! Agony, pure 
and simple, was the only sensation it pro- 
duced. When they struck up, we just ran 
away till the tune was ended—what tune, 
familiar or unfamiliar, it was impossible to 
Between us three, all blessed, or 
cursed, with musical ears, there existed such 
difference of opinion on this head, that 


say. 


decision became vain. And when at last, as 
the hour of service approached, little groups 
began strolling towards the church, the 
musicians began a final “God save the Queen,” 
barely recognisable, a feeling of thankful 
ness was the only sensation left us. 

Now, let me not be supposed hard upon 
these village Orpheuses. They did their best, 
and for a working man to study music in any 
form is a good and desirable thing. But 
whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. The great bane of provincial life is 
that people have so few opportunities of find- 
ing out when they.do not do things well, and 
so little ambition to learn to do them better. 
If these few severe remarks should spur on 
that anonymous band to try and emulate 
the Philharmonic or the Crystal Palace 
orchestra, it will be all the better for the 
little community at the Lizard. 

The music in the church was beautiful. 
A crowded congregation—not a seat vacant— 
listened to the excellent chanting, hymns, and 
a harvest anthem, most accurately and cor- 
rectly sung. The organist too—it was a 
pleasure to watch that young man’s face and 
see with what interest and enthusiasm he 
entered into it all. Besides the rector, there 
were several other clergymen, one of whom, 
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an old man, read the prayers with an intona- 
tion and expression which I have rarely 
heard equalled, and another preached 
what would have been called anywhere a 
thoroughly good sermon. All the statelier 
guests at the Rectory tea—probably county 
families, (one stout lady had the dignity of a 
duchess at least)—“ assisted” at this evening 
service, and behind them was a throng of 
humbler folk, among whom we recognised 
our sole friend here, John Curgenven. We 
had passed him at the church door, and he 
had lifted his hat with the air of a preux 
chevalier of the olden time ; “ more like King 
Arthur than ever ’’—we observed to one 
another. 

He, and we, and the aristocratic groups, 
with a few more of the congregation, lingered 
for several minutes after service was over, 
admiring the beautiful flowers and fruit. I 
think I never saw any decorations so rich or 
so tasteful. And then, as the organ played 
us out with an exceedingly brilliant volun- 
tary, the vision of light and colour melted 
away, and we came out upon the quiet church- 
yard, lying in the cold, still moonlight. 

But what a moonlight! Clear as day, the 
round silver orb sailing through a cloudless 
sky of that deep dark which we know is blue, 
only moonlight shows no colours. Oh, Lady 
Moon, Lady Moon, what a dangerous night 
for some of those groups to go walking home 
in! We saw them in twos and threes, 
various young people whom we had got to 
know by sight, and criticise, and take an 
interest in, wandering slowly on through 
Lizard Town, and then diverging into quieter 
paths. 

As we gladly did too. For there, in an 
open space near the two hotels which co- 
exist close together—I hope amicably, and 
divide the tourist custom of the place—in 
front of a row of open windows, which 
showed the remains of a table d’héte, and 
playing lively tunes to a group of delighted 
listeners, including some children, who had 
struck up a merry dance —stood that terrible 
wind band ! 

It was too much! All our sympathy 
with our fellow-creatures, our pleasure in 
watching them enjoy themselves, our interest 
in studying human nature in the abstract, 
nay, even the picturesqueness of the charming 
moonlight scene, could not tempt us to stay. 
We paused a minute, then put our fingers in 
our ears and fled. Gradually those fearful 
sounds melted away into distance, and left 
us to the silence of moonshine, and the sight, 
now grown familiar, but never less beautiful, 
of the far-gleaming Lizard Lights. 


DAY THE SEVENTH. 


John Curgenven had said last night, with 
his air of tender patronising, half regal, half 
paternal, which we declared always reminded 
us of King Arthur—“ Ladies, whenever you 
settle to go to Kynance, I'll take you.” 

And sure enough there he stood, at eight 
in the morning, quite a picture, his cap in 
one hand, a couple of fishes dangling from 
the other—he had brought them as a present, 
and absolutely refused to be paid—smiling 
upon us at our breakfast, as benignly as did 
the sun. He came to say that he was at 
our service till 10 a.m.; when he had an 
engagement. 

Our countenances fell. We did not like 
venturing in strange and dangerous ground, 
or rather sea, without our protector. But 
this was our last chance, and such a lovely 
day. 

“You won’t come to any harm, ladies,” 
said the consoling John. “T’ll take you by 
a short cut across the down, much better 
than the cliff. You can’t possibly miss your 
way: it'll lead you straight to Kynance, and 
then you go down a steep path to the Cove. 
You'll have plenty of time before the tide 
comes in to see everything.” 

“ And to bathe?” 

“Oh yes, miss, there’s the Drawing-room, 
the Dining-room, and the Kitchen—all capital 
caves close together ; I wouldn’t advise you 
to swim out far, though. And keep a sharp 
look out for the tide, it runs in pretty fast.” 

“ And the scrambling ?”’ 

“Oh you can easy get on Asparagus 
Island, miss, it’s quite safe. Only don’t try 
the Devil’s Throat—or Hell’s Mouth, as 
some folk call it.” 

Neither name was inviting ; but studying 
our guide-books, we thought we could manage 
even without our friend. So, long ere the 
dew was dried on the sunshiny down, we all 
started off together, Curgenven slackening 
his quick active steps—very light and most 
enviably active for a man of his years—to 
accommodate us, and conversing courteously 
with us by the way. 

“ Ower the muir amang the heather” have 
I tramped many a mile in bonnie Scotland, 
but this Cornish moor and Cornish heather 
were quite different. As different as the 
Cornishman with his bright, frank face, and 
his mixture of British honésty and Gallic 
courtesy, from the Scotch peasant—equally 
worthy, but sometimes just a trifle “dour.” 

John had plenty to say for himself, and 
said it well, with a quiet independence that 
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there was no mistaking; never forgetting 
meanwhile to stop and offer a helping hand 
over every bit of rough road, puddle, or bog. 
He gave us a vivid picture of winter life at 
the Lizard: when the little community has 
to hybernate, like the squirrels and field-mice, 
upon its summer savings. 

“ Sometimes we don’t earn a halfpenny for 
weeks and months, and then if we've got 
nothing to fall back upon it’s a bad job, you 
see, ma'am.” 

I asked him if much money went for drink, 
they seemed to me a remarkably sober set at 
the Lizard. 

“Yes, I think we are; we’re obliged to 
be ; we can’t spend money at the public-house, 
for we've got none to spend. I’m no 
teetotaller myself,’ added John boldly. “TI 
don’t dislike a glass of beer now and then, if 
I can afford it, and when I can’t afford it I 
can do without it, and if I do take it I 
always know when to stop.” 

Ay, that is the crucial test—the knowing 
when tostop. It is this which makes all the 
difference between a good man and a villain, 
a wise man and a fool. A quality which, 
guided by conscience and common sense, is 
the best possession of any human being. 
And looking at the honest fisherman, one 
felt pretty sure he had his share of it. 

“Now I must leave you, ladies,” said he, 
a great deal sooner than we wished, for we 
liked talking to him much. “My time’s 
nearly up, and I mustn’t keep my gentleman 
waiting ; he goes out in my boat every day, 
and has been a good friend to me. The 
road's straight before you, ladies ; and there’s 
another party just ahead of you. Follow 
the track, and you'll soon be at Kynance. 
It’s a lovely day for the Cove, and I hope 
you'll enjoy yourselves.” 

John bared his grey head, with a saluta- 
tion worthy of some old knight of the 
Round Table, and then strode back, in 
double-quick time, as active and upright as 
any young fellow of twenty-five, across the 
level down. 

Beautiful Kynance! When, afterwards 
one dull winter day, I stood in a London 
Art Gallery, opposite the Cornish Lions, 
how well I recalled this day! How truly 
Brett’s picture gives the long roll of the 
wave upon the silver sands, the richly-tinted 
rocks and caves, the brightness and fresh- 
ness of everything. And those merry 
girls beside me, who had the faculty of 
enjoying ail they had, and all they did, with- 
out regretting what they had not or what 
they might not do—with heroic resignation 
they promised not to attempt to swim in the 
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tempting smooth water beyond the long 
rollers. Though knocked down again and 
again, they always emerged from the waves 
with shouts of laughter. Mere dots they 
looked to my anxious eyes—a couple of corks 
tossed hither and thither on the foaming 
billows—and very thankful I was to get them 
safe back into the “drawing-room,” the 
loveliest of lovely caves. 

There was no time to lose; by noon our 
parlour floor—what a fairy floor it was! of 
the softest, most delicious sand—would be all 
covered with waves. And before then there 
was a deal to be seen and done, the Bellows, 
the Gull Rock, Asparagus Island—even if 
we left out the dangerous points with the 
ugly names that Curgenven had warned us 
against. 

What is there in humanity, certainly in 
youthful humanity, that if it can attain its 
end in two ways, one quiet and decorous, 
the other difficult and dangerous, is quite 
certain to choose the latter 1 

“We must manage to get you to the 
Bellows, it is such a curious sight,” said my 
girls as they returned from it. “Don’t be 
frightened—come along !” 

By dint of pulling, pushing, and the 
help of stick and arm, I came: stood 
watching the spout of water which, in certain 
conditions of the tide, forces itself through a 
tiny fissure in the rock with a great roar, 
and joined in the childish delight of waiting, 
minute by minute, for the biggest spout, the 
loudest roar. 

But Asparagus Island (where was no 
asparagus at all) I totally declined. Not 
being a goat or a chamois, I contented 
myself with sitting where I could gain 
the best view of the almost invisible path 
by which my adventurous young “kids” 
disappeared. Happily they had both steady 
heads and cool nerves; they were neither 
rash nor unconscientious. I knew they 
would come back as soon as they could. So 
I waited patiently, contemplating a fellow- 
victim who seemed worse off than myself ; 
a benign looking clergyman, who kept walking 
up and down the soppy sands, and shouting 
at intervals to two young people, a man and a 
woman, who appeared to be crawling like flies 
along the face of the rock towards another 
rock, with a yawning cave and a wide fissure 
between. 

“Don’t attempt it!” 
at the top of his voice. “That's the Devil’s 
Throat. She'll never manage it. Come 
down. Do make her come down.” 

“Your young people seem rather venture- 
some,” said I sympathetically. 


the clergyman cried 
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“ Not my young people,”’ was the dignified 


answer. “My girls are up there, on 
Asparagus Rock, which is easy enough 


climbing. They promised not to go 
farther, and they never disobey their mother 
and me. But those two! I declare he is 
taking her to the most dangerous part, that 
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on the folly of a young man who could thus 
risk life and limbs—not only his own, 
but those of his wife to be; and on the 
weakness of a girl who could allow herself 
to be tempted, even by a lover, into such 
selfish foolhardiness. 

“They must manage their own affairs,’ 


THE STEEPLE ROCK, KYNANCE COVE. 
From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. 


rock where you have to jump 


a good jump 


said the old gentleman sententiously, per- 





it is, and if you miss your footing you are 
done for, you go right into the boiling waves 
below. Well, it’s no business of mine, she 
is his own property, he is engaged to her, 
but” 

I fear IT made some very severe remarks 


haps not being so much given to preaching 
(out of the pulpit) as I was. “My daughters 
are wiser. Here come two of them.” 

And very sensible girls they looked, clad 
in a practical, convenient fashion, just fitted 
for scrambling. By them I sent a message 
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to my own girls, explaining the best descent 
from Asparagus Island, and repeating the 
warning against attempting Hell’s Mouth. 

“ Yes, you are quite right,” said my elderly 
friend, as we sat down together on the least 


uncomfortable stone we could find, and 
watched the juniors disappear over the 
rocks. “I like to see girls active and 


brave ; I never hinder them in any reason- 
able enjoyment, even though there may be 
risk in it—one must run some risk—and a 
woman may have to save life as well as 
a man. But foolhardy bravado I not only 
dislike—t despise it.” 

In which sentiments I so entirely agreed 
that we fraternised there and then ; began 
talking on all sorts of subjects—some of 
them the very serious and earnest subjects 
that one occasionally drops into, by mere 
chance, with mere strangers. I recall that 
half-hour on Kynance Sands as one of the 
pleasant memories of our tour. 

To this day I have not the remotest idea 
who my companion was, except that as soon 
as he spoke I recognised the reader whose 
voice had so struck me in last night’s 
thanksgiving service; reminding me of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, whom this 
generation is almost beginning to forget, 
but whom we elders never can forget. 

The tide was creeping on now—nay, strid- 
ing, wave after wave, through “ parlour” and 
“ drawing-room,’ making ingress and egress 
alike impossible. In fact, a newly arrived 
party of tourists, who had stood unwisely long 
contemplating the Bellows, were seen to 
gaze in despair from their rock, which had 
suddenly become an island. No chance for 
them except to wade—and in a few minutes 
more they would probably have to swim 
ashore. What became of them we did not 
stay to see, for an anxious, prudent little voice, 
always thoughtful for “ mother,” insisted on 
our precipitate flight before the advancing 
tide. Kynance, lovely as it is, has its 
inconveniences. 

Departing, we met a whole string of 
tourist-looking people, whom we benevolently 
warned that they were too late, at which 
they did not seem in the least disappointed. 
Probably they were one of the numerous 
pic-nie parties who come here from Falmouth 
or Helstone, to spend a jovial day of eating 
and drinking, and enjoy the delights of the 
flesh rather than the spirit. 

At any rate the romance and solitude of 
the place were gone. The quaint old woman 
at the serpentine shop—a mild little wooden 
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erection under the cliff—was being chaffed 
and bargained with by three youths with 
cigars, which defiled the whole air around, 
and made us take refuge up the hill. But 
even there a white umbrella had sprung up 
like a gigantic mushroom, and under it sat 
an energetic lady artist, who, entering at 
once into conversation, with a cheerful 
avidity that implied her not having talked 
for a week, informed us of all she was 
painting, and all she had meant to paint, 
where she lodged, and how much she paid 
for her lodging—evidently expecting the 
same confidences from us in return. 

But we were getting hungry, and between 
us and dinner was a long two-miles walk over 
the steep downs, that were glowing, nay, 
burning, under the September sun. So we 
turned homeward, glad of more than one rest 
by the way, and a long pause beside a pretty 
little stream; where we were able to offer 
the immemorial cup of cold water to- several 
thirsty souls besides ourselves. Some of us, 
by this time were getting to feel not so 
young as we had fancied ourselves in the 
early morning, and to wish regretfully for 
Charles and his carriage. 

However, we got home at last—to find 
that sad accompaniment of many a holiday 
—+tidings of sickness and death. Nothing 
very near us—nothing that need hurry us 
home—but enough to sadden us, and make 
our evening walk, which we bravely carried 
out, a far less bright one than that of the 
forenoon. 

The girls had found a way, chiefly on the 
tops of “hedges,” to the grand rock called 
Lizard Point. Thither we went, and watched 
the sunset—a very fine one ; then came back 
through the village, and made various pur- 
chases of serpentine from John Curgenven’s 
wife—a great deal younger than himself, but 
not near so handsome or so original. 

But a cloud had come.over us ; it did not, 
and must not stay—still, there it was for 
the time. When the last thing at night 
I went out into the glorious moonlight— 
bright as dey—and.thought of the soul who 
had just passed out of a long and troubled 
life into the clearness of life eternal, it 
seemed as if all was right still. Small cares 
and worries dwindled down or melted away— 
as the petty uglinesses around me melted 
in the radiance of this glorious harvest 
moon, which seemed to wrap one round in 
a silent peace, like the “ garment of praise,” 
which David speaks about—in exchange for 
“the spirit of heaviness.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


“In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry 
old and brown ; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it 
watches o’er the town.” 


“ Or course you have been up the belfry?” 
So every one said whom we met during the 
first day or two we spent in Bruges. And, 
partly from the spirit of contradiction which 
lies deep in most hearts, and disinclines one 
to see a sight because it is “the right thing” 
—partly from a loyal adherence to certain 
views of our own on the art of sight-seeing, 
we answered that the convenient moment 
for such an ascent had not arrived, and we 
took good care not to hasten its advent. 

Frankly, I confess to a strong objection 
to “seeing sights” in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. Sight-seeing generally 
means a rush through every public building 
in a given place, in the shortest possible space 
of time. And what can be more wearisome— 
may I not add more unprofitable —than hurry- 
ing to twenty different galleries, churches, 
and points of view in the course of a single 
day ; because, forsooth, one is in a city for 
twenty-four hours, and dare not confess to 
the first empty-headed traveller one meets 
that one has left any of the sights unseen. 

“Ah,” I hear some one say, “if we are 
only abroad for a limited time, is it not 


better to see as much as possible in that 
time ? We may never be able to come again ; 
and then to have missed seeing so much would 
be a life-long regret.” 

By all means, if you call that frantic rush 
from place to place “ seeing.” 

But in all humility I would ask you to 
consider honestly—apart from any dread of 
public opinion—which gives you most plea- 
sure when you sit at home, your journeyings 
over ; and, while the logs snap and crackle 
on the hearth, and the winter snow drifts 
past your windows, you travel over again in 
fancy the scenes you have left far away. Is 
it the city where you flew from picture- 
gallery to cathedral, from museum to the 
top of some lofty tower, panting up countless 
steps for a five minutes’ glimpse of a famous 
view? Or is it the recollection of some 
tranquil spot, where, sitting under the shade 
of northern lime or southern orange, you have 
watched the varying life about you—you have 
looked on mountain, or sea, or noble build- 
ing—you have listened to the story each has 
to tell to ears that will hear—you have 
made the actors in those scenes pass once 
more across the stage—you have called 
up the mighty dead, their deeds, their aims, 
the results that each great man’s life has 
worked on the after-fortunes of his coun- 
try—you have met the soul of the dead 
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painter speaking to you—the eternal you— 
out of his living canvas—you have noted the 
patient builders toiling on generation after 
generation, each one incorporating in his 
work the feeling of the age he lived in ; here 
some ornament, showing how the Italian 
renaissance had laid its hand upon him, 
compelling him to bend his pure northern 
Gothic outline into fantastic curves and 
scrolls, there a Moorish arch, telling of 
intercourse with Spain and the “burning 
south”—you have robbed the past of 
its secret, and made it your own, a 
possession that cannot be taken from 
you? Surely one such memory is worth 
a thousand of the other kind. 

It was upon a plan—or rather want 
of plan—such as I have sketched out, 
that we tried to see the quaint old town 
of Bruges. Murray —who generally 
speaks with more sense and feeling 
from out of his red cover, says, “ It 
has still many objects of interest, 
which deserve at least a day to be 
devoted to them.” 

A day! Why, dear sir, we spent a 
week there two years ago, and began 
to find out what might ‘be seen. We 
returned there last summer for nearly 
a fortnight ; and then discovered that 
we knew nothing at all about it—that 
we had been, and were still, like chil- 
dren spelling out letter by letter 
the first easy, one-syllabled 
words in our horn-book. 
And when at length 
we tore 
ourselves 
reluctant- 
ly away, it i rai 
was plain At 
to us that, T sac 

if we ee 

meant 
really to 

know 
something 
of Bruges, 
we ought 


’ 
Ap 
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stories that stone and brick, church and 
tower, street and canal, have to tell of the 
“days departed.” 

There is, however, one sight in Bruges, 
which, as we soon found, took up a con- 
siderable amount of room in our thoughts. 
Although at first we had been a little pro- 
voked by our friends’ urgent 
insistance on the necessity of 
mounting the winding stair of the 
belfry, we began before many 
days had flown to recognise that 
necessity ; and we knew that 
sooner or later we too must sub- 
mit to the inevitable. The great 
bell-tower compels one’s attention ; 
and ends by laying so firm a hold 

on the imagination that at no 
moment of day or night is one 
wholly unconscious of its solemn, 
protecting presence. By day 
and night its chimes float through 
the air like fairy bells, weird and 
soft, to warn the listener that 
time indeed is flying even in 
this drowsy city. It is the first 
object that catches his eye as 
the traveller approaches Bruges. 
It is the last he loses sight of, 
with a sigh as for a well-tried 
friend, when the train steams 
away again through the flat 
green country. It has watched 
for six hundred years over 

the varying fortunes 
of its city, and 

has gain- 
ji} ed that 
precious 
quality 
which, as 
Mr. Ruskin 
says, is 
the great- 
est glory 

of a 

building : 
“Tts glory 
is in its 
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THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. age, and 
one of the From a Drawing by A. Danse. In that 
many empty deep sense 


houses with 

pignons espagnols, and carved panels over 
the doors, and lines of brick mouldings 
running up the front, like some vigorous 
climbing plant petrified into the walls, and, 
settling ourselves therein, beside a still canal, 
hope at the end of six months to have 
learnt a few fragments of the wonderful 


of voiceful- 
stern watching, of mysterious 
sympathy, nay, even of approval or con- 
demnation, which we feel in walls that 


ness, of 


have long been washed by the passing waves 
of humanity.” 

Les Halles, the great quadrilateral build 
ing from which the belfry rises, was begun, 
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it is supposed, some time during the twelfth 
century. But its origin is lost in the mist 
of those troublous days. It is not until the 
thirteenth century that we know much of 
the cloth hall and its bell-tower ; and then 
it is only to hear of its destruction by fire 
in 1280. 

In 1284, the brick building which now 
exists was begun under the direction suc- 
cessively of Walter Godric, Paul Calkers, 
Pierre de Weida, Mathieu and Jean de 
Courtrai. The great hall 
for the sale of cloth (now 
used as a meat market) 
was opened before 1290, 
and the tower was nearly 
completed in 1291 under 
the direction of Brother 
Symon of Geneva, for men- 
tion is made in the accounts 
of that year of the cost for 
transport of the great bell, 
for the erection of a statue 
of the Virgin, and for the 
iron door of the treasure 
chamber. Again in 1294 
they show a payment made 
for roofing-tiles.° But many 
additions and changes were 
made in the structure during 
the two following centuries as 
the architecture of the build- 
ing records, the lower row of 
windows in Les Halles, for 
instance, being supposed to be- 


} 
long to the fifteenth century, while f 


the lower arcade round the tower is a 
beautiful specimen of thirteenth century 


work. The belfry too was doomed to many vicissi- 
In 1493 it was struck by lightning, which 
destroyed all the wood-work and melted the bells. 

burghers of Bruges, however, no whit discouraged, restored their 


tudes. 


tower to even more than its original pro- 
portions. For they crowned the edifice with 
a wooden fléche supported by four clochetons, 
raising it altogether to a height of 352 feet. 
But the belfry seemed fated. In 1741 it 
was once more struck by lightning, and the 
fléche and clochetons disappeared in the flames, 
bringing it down to the modest height of 
290 feet. 

The imposing tower crushes the building 
at its foot into apparent insignificance. Yet 
if one can withdraw one’s attention from the 
belfry, Les Halles are in themselves well 
worthy of a close examination, with their 
frontage of some 300 feet, their rows of 
graceful, pointed windows, the thoroughly 
Flemish battlements along the facade ending 
in flat-topped turrets, and the statue of Our 
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Lady over the deep-arched doorway. But 
even while we study the architecture of the 
old building, and admire its rich colour— 
that indescribable warm purple- brown of 
ancient brick—the belfry again exerts its 
magic fascination. One’s eye wanders back 
to the huge square tower, and all else is 
forgotten. Above the string courses and 


rows of hanging corbels runs an arcade of 
cunningly interlaced arches, with a round 
Above it, the massive 


turret at each corner. 










The 


QUAI DU ROSAIRE, BRUGES. 
From a Drawing by A. Danse. 


tower—still square—is slightly contracted in 
size, and on its bare walls brick mouldings 
indicate window traceries. Then come pairs 
of lofty pointed windows on each of its four 
sides. Above them again an open arcade of 
small single arches. And at this point the 
transition from the square to the octagonal 
is very skilfully made by a similar arrange- 
ment to that at Salisbury Cathedral. Each 
angle of the square tower melts into a round 
turret, from which springs a graceful crocket- 
ed pinnacle. The tower, now octagonal and 
again diminished in size, is welded to the 
four lofty pinnacles by light flying buttresses ; 
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and by this means the eye is carried upwards, 
hardly aware of the change that has been 
effected in \the structure. Over the four 
great discs of the clock-face the tower runs 
up into eight deeply moulded, slightly pointed 
windows of exquisite proportions, through 
which one catches glimpses of the carillon 
bells hanging on their red beams ; and against 
the sky it finishes in a delicate open parapet 
with a small pinnacle at each of its eight 
angles. 

No words of mine, however, can give any 
idea of the rich brown of the old belfry 
against the pale blue sky; or the pathetic 
charm of its wild bells’ music, shattering 
down through the silent night, as one stands 
by some dark still canal, and a rift in the 
clouds shows the tall tower faithfully guard- 
ing its slumbering city. As I said, we soon 
knew that our fate was to climb at Bruges 


“all the height 
The belfry had of ancient stone.” 


Still we were in no hurry, wishing, likechildren, 
to keep it as a bonne-bouche to be tasted last 
of all. So we approached it by slow degrees. 
We wandered about it. We watched it in 
varying light and shade, in storm and sun- 
shine, in daylight, and at late evening when 
wind-driven clouds chased each other across 
the moon’s face, and the tower faded into the 
murky night only to reappear all the more 
grand and mysterious for its momentary 
eclipse. At last, when we had beleaguered 
the belfry for many days, we judged that 
the favourable moment had arrived, and with 
a certain amount of excitement prepared to 
scale its 402 steps. 

The guard of blue and red soldiers in the 
solemn entrance under a dusky archway let 
us pass unchallenged into the quadrangle 
with its rows of tall windows, its vast empty 
rooms, and its dawdling dilapidated officials 
chattering in uncouth Flemish with the pass- 
ing market-woman, who trotted out of the 
old Cloth Hall, a basket of meat on her arm. 
Up a flight of stone steps in one corner, an 
old woman, a barking dog, and a savoury 
smell of onion-stew met us. The old dame 
gave us two tickets ; unlocked a heavy door 
into a dusty, empty vestibule ; and then, to 
our dismay, proceeded to lock us in, saying 
as she closed the door upon us and re- 
turned to her dinner, “ Allez toujours, vous 
trowverez le veilleur.’ Go! but where? This 
was more than we had bargained for. Locked 
doors, dim dusty rooms, winding stairs, are 
eerie things even in broad daylight. To be 
abandoned by our guide at the very outset 
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—to explore this unknown land of medieval’ 
romance and mystery, and face unknown 
perils all alone—this was really a harder task 
than we were at all prepared for. But when 
we found ourselves mounting a narrow spiral 
stone staircase we began to wish that we 
had stayed quietly in the sunny square below, 
and evolved the ascent of the Belfry of 
Bruges “from our internal consciousness,” 
as the German did the camel. For, after a 
few the light deserted us, and we 
stumbled on in almost absolute darkness, up 
the narrow foot-worn stairs, clinging to a 
rope—all smooth and slippery from long use 
—that hung upon the central shaft round 
which we wound. More than once we were 
tempted to own ourselves beaten, to retrace 
our steps, and beseech the old woman to let 
us out into light and air once more. But 
shame at such an ignominious defeat got the 
better of our cowardice. We struggled on, 
and grew more abjectly frightened every 
minute. It was not merely the darkness and 
the steepness that alarmed us. It was the 
terror of the unknown that seized upon us. 
Above all, should we know when we came 
near the bells; or would they burst on us 
all unawares with a deafening clang? 

Ghastly chambers revealed themselves to 
us from time to time through openings in 
the walls—great gulfs of gloom, spanned by 
huge beams. Door after door we passed, 
black low-browed doors. Where did they 
lead? And little slits of windows that only 
let in dim, dusty light. And once we caught 
a glimpse of the bronze sides of a gigantic 
bell. But we dared not stay to look at bells 
or beams or anything else. Our unreasoning 
fears drove us upwards, faster and faster ; 
until just when the darkness seemed unbear- 
able, and the winding stair grew narrower 
and narrower, and our hearts were beating, 
partly from the climb, and partly from the 
fright, like the clappers of the bells them- 
selves—just then our prison grew lighter. 
Then too we heard footsteps coming down 
to meet us. It was the vedllewr at last. 
How devoutly thankful we were to greet 
him, although in himself he was not a very 
reassuring vision; for he looked as if the 
one hour which had passed of his twenty- 
four hours’ watch had already proved too 
much for his nerves. Still, he was a live 
human being in that ghastly place, and as 
such we welcomed him as a deliverer. 

He drew us into a room all crammed with 
strange machinery—cranks and pulleys and 
levers—and two huge cylinders like Titanic 
musical-boxes filling up the centre. In 
abominable French he told us the hour would 
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RUE FLAMANDE, BRUGES. 


From a Drawing by A. Danse. 


strike in two minutes—would we sit down— 
and we gladly enough sank panting on a 
bench after our agitating climb up the 402 
steps. We were in the very heart of our 
unknown country now. All unaided we had 
reached our goal. Would it repay us? Was 
the game worth the candle ? 


A warning whirr of wheels and chains 
told us something was about to happen. We 
caught hold of each other, expecting to be 
deafened by the dread sound, and waited with 
bated breath. The great barrels revolved 
slowly ; the strings and levers rattled up and 
down. Then, faint and sweet and far off, 















VIEW ON THE CANAL, BRUGES. 
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we heard the first notes of the Trio of Félix, 
all subdued, softened, etherealised, like music 
floating through evening mist from the fur- 
ther shore of a still lake. Was this all? 
What a pair of cowards we had been! Why 
down on the Grande Place it was ten times 
louder. 

But the pale guardian of these upper 
realms beckoned us on with an oily hand ; 
and we began to climb up another staircase 
and reached a red leather-covered door. It 
was fast. 

“ Arrétez, attendez,’ yelled the veilleur, 
and pushed past us, nearly sending us rolling 
down the stairs in his efforts to get the door 
unlocked. 

It flew open. A horrid crash and din, a 
roar, a turmoil as of all the pursuing fiends 
let loose, burst upon us and well nigh 
knocked us backwards. The air was alive 
with a tumult of sound. We were all among 
the bells. There hung the huge bourdon— 
the monster who plays bass and strikes the 
hour ; and the others of every size up above 
us, row upon row, clashing and clanging as if 
they would fain break loose and hurl them- 
selves down on us, rash intruders. This was 
quite as bad as anything we had expected. 
One’s brain felt surcharged with the intoler- 
able sound, On, on it went. I thought it 





would 
never stop, 
though down on 
earth the sweet chimes seem 

to be all too short. But up in 
the belfry they are not sweet, or 
weird, or musical, They are rough, 
uneven, ferocious, terrible. All their mystery 
and tenderness, their pathos and melody, 
vanishes on a closer acquaintance ; like a good 
many things in this life, that are full a little 
way off of mystic wonder, and glory, and 
glamour ; and work, when we come to stand in 
their midst, with discordant crash and clank- 
ing of iron and chain, pulley and lever, and 
much smell of oil to keep the machinery 
going at all. 

At length the last note of the carillon 
sounded. The great hammer fell with re- 
sounding clang upon the big bell’s lip. The 
hour had struck. The air vibrated with 
sound waves. The bells gave off a faint 
musical hum. Then all was still, with the 
stillness that comes after a raging storm. 

The machinery that sets this lofty world of 
sound in motion is as curious as the place 
itself. First there is the tambowr-carillon— 
the barrels studded with little spikes which 
pull wires connected with hammers, which 
in their turn strike the forty bells of the 
carillon and the great bourdon or bass bell. 

“ Melchior,” the great bell we had seen as 
we came up the gruesome stairway, who 
weighs 19,000 lbs., and takes relays of four 
men to ring him, is only heard on great 
occasions of rejoicing or as a tocsin to warn 
the inhabitants of fire within the city or an 
enemy without. 

The carillon tunes are altered every two 
years ; and a serious business it must be to 
change the little brass pegs in the cylinders, 
for the cutting of each hole costs 63 centimes, 
and as there are 30,500 holes, the renewing 





















of the 
chimes re- 
presents a con- 
siderable amount 
of expense and trouble. 
While we were in Bruges a trio 
by Felix was played at the hour; at 
the quarter-past, Weber’s Last Valse ; at 
the half-hour an air from Don Pasquale ; 
and at the quarter to the hour a bit of 
the Pré aux Clercs. Then at each seven 
and a half minutes there is a chiming 
jangle of a few notes, so that for very few 
moments by day or night is the old town 
without the sound of its bells floating down 
from the brown belfry tower. Besides the 
tambour, the carillon is played from the 
clavecin, a rough key-board and pedals, on 
which the carilloneur plays three times a 
week as on some rude piano or organ. A 
hundred years ago the carilloneur was one 
of the most important personages in each 
Belgian city. As in the case of the Van den 
Gheyns of Louvain, the office was hereditary, 
being passed down from father to son—they 
and they only knowing the secret of those 
morceaux fugés which are now the ad- 
miration and despair of modern musicians. 
How it was ever possible to play such intric- 
ate music with such a rough and heavy 
instrument as the clavecin, is a source of 
wonder to all who listen to the crude attempts 
at melody produced by the modern carilloneur. 
The musician’s rare visits and a stray 
tourist are the sole variety in the wretched 
veilleur’s long watch of twenty-four hours. 
Sometimes, it is true, his mate who takes the 
alternate day and night spends a few hours 
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with him: but he is usually all alone in that 
windy belfry, winding up the great clock 
every two hours, and the carillon two or 
three times a day, and after every quarter 
striking two sharp strokes on one of the 
smaller bells to show that he is awake. On 
windy nights his existence must be simply 
hideous, with storm howling about the shud- 
dering tower. But the veilleur’s greatest 
danger is from lightning. Once we climbed 
up to the belfry after a sudden and terrific 
thunderstorm, and I shall never forget the 
look of positive horror on the two watchmen’s 
faces as they described their experience. “Ah, 
mesdames, mais l orage était terrible, terrible !” 
they said ; and told us how out of the inky 
darkness that enveloped them the lightning 
played about the bells, with crashing explo- 
sions of thunder, and every moment they 
expected that the belfry would be struck and 
destroyed for a fourth time. 

It was a relief to turn from the tumult of 
the bells to the tranquil view out of the 
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CHAPELLE DU SAINT SANG, BRUGES. 


From a Drawing by A. Danse. 


great open windows. North, south, east, 
and west we saw blue sky and flying clouds 
through their vast frames. Venerable jack- 
daws and white-winged pigeons floated in 
mid-air round the huge clock-face, which we 
could see by craning out over the window sill. 
And underneath, far, far below, the red- 
roofed town lay mapped out into streets and 
squares—-with lines of jagged gables 
of trees shading sunny gardens 


masses 
canals wind- 
ing in and out, a network of silver among 
the red and yellow houses — steeples and 
towers and solemn convent walls—windmills 
and ramparts and ancient gates—and a 
broad encircling belt of shining water shutting 
the city in from the flat, smiling, wooded 
plain : 


“Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and 
with streams and vapours grey ; 


Like a shield embossed with silver, round and 
vast the landscape lay.” 


Away and away we gazed, across the grey- 
green land to Ostend and its oyster beds, to 
Blankenberg and its gay bathers. We could 
see the line of vast yellow sand dunes that 
protect all the coast of Belgium—the ancient 
land of the Morini and Batavi—against the 
North Sea. We could see that cruel sea, a 
bar of blue steel against the horizon, waging 
perpetual warfare against the sturdy people 
who dwell on its shores ; and who are now as 
undaunted by its rage as their forefathers 
were by the hordes of pirates, sea rovers, and 
vikings in their long ships, that it bore down 
on its bosom to ravage and lay waste the 
land of Belgica. We could see Sluis up the 
great canal that ran from our feet straight 
as an arrow between thick lines of trees, 
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past Damme the dead port of Bruges and its 
lonely ruined church rising out of the flat 
fen—Sluis, the once famous harbour, where 
every nation of medieval Europe sent its 
merchant ships “with deep-laden argosies.” 
And beyond it we knew we were looking into 
the country of dykes and dairies, of pipes 
and tulips, of heavy-featured Mynheers and 
fat, placid Vrows; for a misty vaporous 
glimmer away to the east marked the line 
of the Scheldt, and the land it flowed through 
was the brave, prosperous little kingdom 
of Holland. The trees that tufted the wide 
pastures and corn-lands around us were de- 
scendants of the giants that grew in the 
Badahuenna Wood covering the vanished 
Lake Flevo, and in the vast Herceynian 
Forest which took nine days to traverse. 
And down in the south we fancied we could 
see the glitter of the golden dragon, once 
the crowning glory of this very tower, that 
the men of Ghent wrested from the Brugeois 
and carried off to their own belfry. 

How often the peaceful meadows and wood- 
lands that were now sleeping in the low 
autumnal sun, had been trampled by the 
fierce bands of the Arteveldes and the Counts 
of Flanders, by the armies of Maximilian, 
of the great Emperor Charles, of his terrible 
son Philip II. The little white villages 
which studded the landscape—each with its 
church steeple, its deep-roofed barns, its herds 
of tranquil cattle feeding in rich pastures— 
had resounded to the tramp of armed men ; 
while flames from house and barn and church 
lit up the country round ; and the shrieks of 
the terrified inhabitants told a tale of fierce 
revenge, or swift retribution, for some equally 
fierce outbreak, or some effort to shake off 
the iron yoke of Count of Flanders or King 
of Spain. 

At the very foot of our lofty tower lay 
the Grande Place, the square where Knights 
of the Golden Fleece had tilted for rubies and 
diamonds which royal hands bestowed upon 
the victors. The square where Margaret of 
York, sister of Edward III., and newly made 
bride of Charles the Bold, had watched from 
her superb platform all hung with scariet 
cloth and velvet, the famous tournament 
of the Arbre d’Or, the Golden Pine Tree, 
guarded by dwarfs and giants ; while knights 
came out under their silken banners of white 
and yellow, and jousted for the splendid horse 
all trapped out in silk and gold that Antoine 
de Bourgogne offered as a prize. The square 
where, before an altar raised under the 
shadow of the belfry tower, Maximilian the 
proud Archduke of Austria was forced to 
kneel to the yet prouder burghers of Bruges, 
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whose prisoner he was ; and, ere they would 
set him at liberty, to swear upon the holy 
relics of St. Donatien to respect the liberties 
and privileges his fair wife Mary of Burgundy 
had granted to her turbulent subjects. The 
great square now was all lonely and silent 
and sunny. A few figures crept like ants 
across its wide emptiness. A country cart 
crawled slowly over the rough, uneven stones ; 
and the rattle of its heavy wheels rising 
faintly through the still air as it jolted down 
a side street, mingled with a sound of beaten 








WINDOW IN THE RUE FLAMANDE. 


From a Drawing by A. Danse. 
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metal from the workshop where M. Karel 
Rosignol was fashioning dainty jugs and 
kettles in finely worked brass. 


“Hours had passed away like minutes.” 


A vast book lay open beneath our feet. 
Who would not linger a while and read a 
word or two in its green and brown and 
builded pages? We seemed so much nearer 
the sky than the earth that we felt as if 
some clearer vision into the secrets of the 
past might now be ours, than when we were 
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walking on solid ground like every dull 
Fleming in the grass-grown streets below. 

It was not the mere beauty of the view 
from the lofty belfry that charmed us. One 
may see a hundred finer from many a moun- 
tain side or cathedral tower on the slopes of 
the Jura, the Alps, or the Appenines. Its 
attraction was a more subtle one than gran- 
deur or sublimity—than the majesty of purple 
mountain or blue sea. It was the attraction 
of perfect repose and harmony. 

From the flat damp country, from all those 
still canals, those slowly flowing rivers, those 
broad inlets of the sea where salt and fresh 
water meet, rise transparent vapours, 
“Thin, thin threads of mist on dewy fingers 

twining,” 

that mingle with the ether above. For the 
sky of the Low Countries is of that pale dia- 
phanous blue, fading to silvery white at the 
horizon, that harmonises so exquisitely with 
the soft greens and greys and browns of the 
country, with the tender and subdued key of 
colour in Flemish and Dutch landscape 
paintings—with Cuyp’s meadows—with Van 
de Velde’s sea shores—with Teniers’s villages 
—with the shadowy trees and mysterious 
lands of Van Eyck’s and Memling’s sacred 
pictures. 

But though the Flemish sky is pale by day, 
it is one that becomes glorious as the world 
mourns nightly because “ Baldur, the beauti- 
ful, is dead.” Then as the burning ship is 
launched, and floats away over the misty sea, 
its brightness stains the white sky with 
colours mystic—wonderful—with the light 
that beamed from the sun-god’s forehead. 
The pale blue is suffused with molten gold ; 
and a tender and exquisite radiance spreads 
over the level land, glows through the sparse 
foliage of poplar and willow, and transforms 
the meadows into sheets of golden glory. 
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The gold changes to flame ; and crimson bars 
float across the track of Baldur’s ship. The 
town turns purple-black against the flaming 
west, and the quiet canals grow dark. Then 
the radiance fades slowly, as the ship sinks 
below the western verge. But long after 
night has fallen on the silent city a weird, 
unearthly shimmer still lingers on the belfry 
tower, like a smile on dying lips. 

The jackdaws chattered about the great 
clock. Red-throated swallows skimmed past 
our faces. We heard 


“a heart of iron beating in the ancient tower.” 


And then we turned away; and stumbling 
down the dark steps, past Melchior, past the 
little doors, the dark chambers, the dusty 
windows, we came out with trembling knees 
and reeling brains into the sun and light 
and commonplaceness of the lower world. 

Was it worth while, after all? Worth the 
alarms of the ascent, worth the fatigue and 
trembling knees, worth breaking through 
our rigid rule never to climb up any high 
place because it was “the right thing to 
dot” 

Yes ! a thousand times yes ! 

If we had not robbed the past of any of its 
secrets, we had at least seen how vast was our 
own ignorance of that past. Though we were 
but humble students, horn-book in hand, 
knocking at the door of the great temple, 
we had been permitted fora moment to catch 
a glimpse of the boundless treasure stored 
within it. We had for a moment looked 
with eyes full of awe into the mysteries of 
“the days that are no more.” We knew 
that we had our place in the great scheme of 
life, that we too were 


“Heirs of all the ages, foremost in the ranks of 
time.” 


Rose G. KINGsiey. 





SIGN AND BRACKET IN WROUGHT IRON. 


FROM A HOUSE IN THE MARCHE DU VENDREDI, BRUGES. 


Drawn by A. DaXsse. 
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PAUL VARGAS: 


eae URING the course of my 
fe professional career I have 
met with many strange 
things. The strangest, the 
most incomprehensible of 
all, I am about to narrate. 

Its effect upon me was 
such, that, without paus- 
ing for investigation or inquiry, I turned 
and fled from the town—even from the 
country in which I witnessed it. It was 
only when I was some thousands of miles 
away that I recovered from my terror suffici- 
ently to think calmly over what had happened. 
Then I vowed a self-imposed vow that for 
many many years I would mention the 
matter to no one. My reasons for secrecy 
were these :-— 

In the first place I was, as I am now, 
a doctor. Now I am fairly well-to-do, and 
have little anxiety about the future. Then 
I was struggling hard to make a living. 
Such being the case, I argued that the telling 
of an incredible, monstrous tale—the truth 
of which, however, I should be bound to 
uphold in spite of everything and everybody 
—would do little towards enhancing my 
reputation for common sense, or improving 
my professional prospects. 

In the second place I determined to wait, 
in the hope that, some time or another, 
matters might be explained to my satisfaction. 

So it is that for twenty years I have kept 
my own counsel. My first reason for silence 
no longer exists ; whilst, as to the second, I 
have now given up hoping for an elucidation. 
The one person who might make things clear 
I have never seen since. 

Although nearly a third of a man’s allotted 
years has passed, there need be no fear of my 
magnifying or mystifying anything: The 
circumstances are still fresh in my mind; 
moreover, in the fear that memory should 
play me false, I wrote down at the time, all 
that happened—wrote it with a minuteness 





A MYSTERY. 


and technical detail which would be out of 
place here. 

My story concerns a man whom I saw but 
thrice in my lifetime ; or, I should rather say, 
saw during three brief periods of my life- 
time. We were medical students together. 
His name—I do not change it—was Paul 
Vargas. 

He was a tall, dark-haired, pale-faced 
young man : strikingly handsome in his own 
peculiar style. His nose was aquiline and 
well-formed : the broad forehead betokened 
great intellectual power, and the mouth, 
chin, and strong square jaw all spoke of 
strength of will and resolution. But had 
all these features been irregular and unpleas- 
ing, the eyes alone would have redeemed the 
face from plainness. More luminous, eloquent, 
expressive eyes I have never seen. Their 
dark beauty was enhanced by a distension of 
the pupil, seldom met with when the sight is 
perfect as was Vargas’s. They possessed in 
a remarkable degree the power of reflecting 
the owner’s emotions. Bright as they always 
were, they sparkled with his mirth, they 
glittered with his scorn, and when he seemed 
trying to read the very soul of the man he 
looked at, their concentrated gaze was such 
as few could bear with perfect ease. 

This is a description of Paul Vargas as I 
remember him when first we met. I may 
add that in age he was two years my senior ; 
in intellect a hundred. 

Of Vargas’s family and antecedents his 
fellow-students knew nothing. That he was 
of foreign extraction was clearly shown by 
his name and general appearance. It was 
supposed that Jewish blood ran in his veins, 
but this was pure conjecture ; for the young 
man was as reticent concerning his religious 
opinions as hé was about everything else 
connected with his private history. 

I cannot say he was my friend. Indeed, 
I believe he had no friends, and I think may 
add, no enemies. He was too polite and 
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obliging to make foes; although there was 
usually a calm air of superiority about all 
he said and did, which at times rather 
nettled such an unlicked lot of cubs as most 
of us were in those days. 

Yet, if we were not bosom friends, for 
some months I saw a great deal of Paul 
Vargas. He was an indefatigable student, 
and, as if the prescribed course of study was 
not enough for him, was engaged during his 
leisure hours on some original and delicate 
experiments, conducted simply for his own 
pleasure. Wanting some one to assist him 
he was good enough to choose me. Why, I 
never knew. I flattered myself it was be- 
cause he thought me cleverer than my fellows ; 
but it may have been that he thought me 
duller and less likely to anticipate or forestall 
his discoveries. 

Under this arrangement I found myself 
two or three nights in every week at his 
rooms. From his lavish expenditure in fur- 
niture and scientific apparatus, it was clear 
that Vargas had means of his own. His 
surroundings were very different from those 
with which the ordinary medical student 
must be contented. 

All our fraternity looked upon Paul Vargas 
as abnormally clever; and when the closer 
intercourse began between us, I found at 
first no reason to differ from the general 
opinion. He seemed to have all the works 
of medical and surgical authorities at his 
finger ends. He acquired fresh knowledge 
without effort. He was an accomplished 
linguist. Let the book or pamphlet be 
English, French, or German, he read it with 
equal ease, and, moreover, had the valuable 
knack of extracting the gist of the matter, 
whilst throwing aside any worthless lumber 
which surrounded it. From my average 
intellectual station I could but admire and 
envy his rapid and brilliant flights. 

He made my visits to him pleasant ones. 
Our work over for the evening, it was his 
custom to keep me for an hour or two smok- 
ing and chatting ; but our talk was not the 
confidences between two friends. Indeed, it 
was little more than scientific gossip, and the 
occasional airing of certain theories: for 
Vargas, if silent about himself and _ his 
private affairs, at least, expressed his opinions 
on the world in general openly and freely. 

He had resolved to become a specialist. 
He poured out the vials of his scorn on the 
ordinary general practitioner—the marvel- 
lous being who, with equal confidence, is ready 
to grapple with fever, gout, consumption, blind- 
ness, deafness, broken bones, and all the other 
ills and accidents which afflict mankind. 
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“Tt is absurd!” he said. “ As well expect 
the man who made the lenses for that micro- 
scope to make the brass work also—as well 
ask the author of this treatise to print and 
bind it! I tell you one organ, one bit of 
the microscosm called man, demands a life’s 
study before the cleverest dare to say he 
understands it.” 

Certainly the organ selected by Vargas 
for his special study was the most complex 
and unsatisfactory of all—the brain. Any 
work, new or obsolete, which treated upon it 
—anything which seemed to demonstrate 
the connection between mind and body, he 
examined with intense eagerness. The 
writings and speculations of the veriest old 
charlatans were not beneath his notice. The 
series of experiments we were conducting 
were to the same end. I need not describe 
them, but something of their nature may be 
guessed at, when I’ say it was long before 
the time when certain persons endeavoured 
to persuade the world that scientists were 
fiends in human shape, who inflicted unheard- 
of tortures on the lower orders of animals, 
solely to gratify a lust for cruelty. 

We had been engaged on our researches 
for some weeks— Vargas’s researches I should 
call them, as by this time my conjectures as 
to what he aimed at had come to anend. I 
grew tired of groping in the dark, and was 
making up my mind to tell him he must en- 
lighten me or seek other assistance. Besides, 
I began to think that, after all, my first 
estimate of his ability was not quite correct, 

He certainly talked at times in the strang- 
est and most erratic way. Some of his 
speculations and theories were enough, if 
true, to upset all the recognised canons of 
science. So wild, indeed, that at times I 
wondered if, like many others, his genius 
was allied to madness. 

At this time a wave of superstition crossed 
the country—one of those periodical waves, 
which, whether called mesmerism, clairvoy- 
ance, electro-biology, spiritualism, or thought- 
reading, rise, culminate, and fall in precisely 
the same manner. 

Paul Vargas, although ridiculing the new 
craze, read everything that touched upon it, 
even down to the penny-a-liner’s accounts of 
mysterious occurrences. 

“The truth may be found anywhere,” he 
said ; “if there is a diamond in the ground 
the most ignorant boor may, unwittingly, 
dig it out.” 

One night I found him in a strange pre- 
occupied mood. He did his work mechanically, 
and I could see that his thoughts kept 
straying away. We finished earlier than 
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usual, and for a while he sat opposite to me 
in silence. Then he raised his eyes and 
asked me a question. 

What that question was I have never 
been able to remember. I have racked my 
brain again and again, but have never recalled 
the purport of it. All I know is, it was, 
from a scientific point of view, so supremely 
ridiculous that I burst into a peal of laughter. 

For a moment Paul Vargas’s eyes posi- 
tively flamed. Feeling that our relations 
were not friendly enough to excuse the in- 
discretion on my part, I hastened to apologise. 
He was himself again directly, and, with his 
calm superior smile on his lips, assured me I 
had done nothing which demanded an apology. 
He then changed the conversation, and during 
the remainder of my stay talked as ration- 
ally and instructively as the most methodical 
old lecturer in the schools. 

He bade me good-night with his usual 
politeness, and sent me away glad that my 
ill-timed mirth had not offended him. Yet 
the next morning I received a note saying 
he had decided to discontinue that particular 
series of researches in which I had given 
him such invaluable assistance. 

I was somewhat nettled at this summary 
dismissal. Vargas asked me to his rooms 
no more, and he was not the man to call 
upon uninvited. So, except in the schools 
and in the streets, I saw nothing more of 
him. 

It was predicted by those who should know 
best that Paul Vargas would be the scholar 
of the year. I alone dared to doubt it. In 
spite of his great talents and capacity for 
work, I fancied there was that in his nature 
which would defeat these high hopes. There 
was something wrong—something eccentric 
about him. In plain English, I believed, if 
not mad now, Vargas would end his days in 
a madhouse. 

However, he never went up for his last 
examination. He had a surprise in store for 
us. Just before the final trial in which he 
was to reap such laurels he vanished. He 
went without a word of warning—went- bag 
and baggage. He left no debts behind him. 
He defrauded no one. He simply, without 
giving a reason for his departure, went away 
and left no trace behind him. Some time 
afterwards it was reported that he had come 
into a large fortune. This explanation of 
his conduct was a plausible one, and was 
generally accepted as correct. 

After the nine days’ wonder had died away 
I, like others, ceased to think about the 
missing man. The years went by, I passed 
my examination creditably, and was very 
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proud and hopeful when duly authorised to 
place M.D. after my name. 

I have narrated how I first met Paul 
Vargas. I had no expectation of again 
seeing him, nor any great wish to do so. 
But we met a second time. It was in this 
wise. 

When I took my medical degree I was far 
from being the staid, sober man I now am. 
Having a little money of my own I resolved 
to see something of the world before I settled 
down. I was not rich enough to be quite 
idle, so I began by making one or two 
voyages as doctor to an emigrant ship. I 
soon grew tired of this occupation, and be- 
ing in England, but not yet cured of roving, 
I cast about for something professional to 
take me abroad. I had not long to wait. 
Cholera was raging in the East. A fund had 
been raised to send out a few English doctors : 
I tendered my services which were accepted. 

At Constantinople I was detained several 
days waiting instructions. One day, whilst 
idly strolling through the streets, I came 
face to face with Paul Vargas. 

Although he wore the fez and was in 
appearance more Turkish than English, I 
knew him at once and accosted him by his 
name. Surprised as he looked at my saluta- 
tion, he had evidently no wish to deny his 
identity. As soon as he recognised me he 
greeted me cordially, and having learnt what 
brought me to Constantinople, insisted that 
I should pay him a visit. I willingly con- 
sented to do so. I was most curious to 
ascertain why he had thrown up the pro- 
fession so suddenly. The day being still 
young I started then and there with him 
for his home. 

Naturally, almost my first question was 
why he left us so mysteriously. 

“TI had my reasons,” he said. 

“They must have been powerful ones.” 

He turned his dark eyes full upon me. 

“They were,” he said. “I grew sick of 
the life. After all, what did it mean? Work, 
work, work, only to find out how little one 
really knew or ever could know by study. 
Why, in one half-hour I learned more by 
pure chance than any one else has yet 
dreamed of.” 

I questioned him as to the meaning of his 
arrogant assertion, but he evaded me with 
all his old adroitness ; then we reached his 
house, and I forgot all save admiration. 

His house was just outside the city. House! 
it might be called a small palace. Here he 
lived in true Oriental luxury. Judging from 
the profusion which surrounded him, and 
from the lavish scale on which his establish- 
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ment was conducted, I felt sure that the 
report of his having inherited a fortune was 
quite correct. All that money could buy, 
all that an intellectual Sybarite could desire, 
seemed to be his. Books, paintings, statuary, 
costly furniture, rich tapestries, the choicest 
dishes, and the rarest wines. Only a man 
in the enjoyment of a princely income could 
live in such style and splendour. 

He led me from room to room, until he 
opened the door of one more beautifully 
garnished than any of the others. A girl 
was sitting at the window. As we entered 
she sprang forward with a cry of joy, and 
threw her arms round Vargas. 

He returned her passionate embrace ; 
kissed her, whispered some words of love in 
a strange, musical language, then gently 
disengaging himself, said— 

“ Myrrha, welcome an old friend of mine, 
an Englishman.” 

She turned towards me. Her beauty 
absolutely dazzled me. She was tall and 
majestic ; coil upon coil of jet black hair 
crowned her well-poised queenly head. Her 
cheek had the clear brown tinge of the south. 
Her eyes were glorious. Never before had I 
seen such a splendid creature. The perfec- 
tion of her form, the look of splendid health 
and glowing vitality would have been enough 
to make her an object of the greatest interest 
to any one of my own profession. 

The bright colours of her rich dress well 
became her. Although in years she was but 
a girl, the gold and jewels which covered 
her hands, arms, and neck, seemed quite in 
keeping with her beauty. As I looked at 
her I felt that Paul Vargas’s earthly para- 
dise ought to be complete. 

She came forward with unembarrassed 
grace, smiled a bright smile, and giving me 
her hand, bade me welcome in English, 
correct enough, although tempered by a 
slight foreign accent. 

After a little while Vargas suggested that 
I should walk round the gardens with him. 
As we left the room, the look which passed 
between him and the girl was quite enough 
to show the complete love they bore one 
another. 

“ Your wife, I suppose?” I said, when we 
were alone. “She is very beautiful.” 

“My love, my life, my very soul!” he 
exclaimed passionately. “But not my wife 
in your sense of the word.” 

I said no more, feeling the subject was a 
delicate one to handle. Who Myrrha was, 


or why she should live, unmarried, with him 
was none of my business. 
I had not been long in his society before I 
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discovered that Paul Vargas was, in some 
ways, much changed—I may say improved. 
He seemed altogether a better sort of fellow 
than the man I had known of old. No less 
polite, but more natural. His invariably 
charming manners were enhanced by the 
addition of something like friendliness. In 
an hour’s time I felt that I had made more 
progress with him than I had in the whole 
of our previous intercourse. I attributed 
this change to the power of love, for, wife 
or no wife, it was plain that the man loved 
his beautiful companion with all the force 
of his strong nature. 

Yet it shocked me to discover that all the 
old ambition was dead. I mourned that such 
a highly-gifted man could at his age with- 
draw completely from the battlefield, and 
seem only to strive to make life as soft and 
sensuous as it might be possible for wealth to 
make it. I spoke once or twice to this 
effect, but the darkness of his brow and the 
shortness of his answers told me ‘I trod on 
forbidden ground. For his own sake I 
hoped that the day would come when he 
would weary of his voluptuous existence 
and long for the bracing tonics of hard work 
and the struggle for success. 

I was detained in Constantinople three 
days longer. Vargas pressed me to take up 
my abode with him. It was not worth while 
to do this, as at any moment I might be 
ordered away. But I spent several hours of 
each day with him. He was always glad to 
see me. Perhaps the sweetness of his seclu- 
sion was already beginning to pall upon him, 
and the occasional sight of a common-place 
work-a-day face was a welcome one. 

The route came at last. I bade my friend 
good-bye, and sighed as I thought how 
grimly the scenes of death and misery to 
which I was about to pass would contrast 
with the Elysium I was quitting. Vargas 
accompanied me to the steamer by which 
the first part of the journey was to be made. 

“Do you mean to live here all your life?” 
I asked. 

“No, I shall grow weary of it—very soon, 
I expect.” 

“ And then?” 

“Then I shall sell everything and try 
another land.” 

“You must be rich to live as you do.” 

“T wasrich. I had sixty thousand pounds 
—but in the last year or two I have spent 
two-thirds of my fortune.” 

“Two-thirds of your capital! What folly!” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and smiled 
that old superior smile. Then a deep gloom 
settled on his handsome face. 
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“T have plenty left—plenty to last my 
time,” he said. 

“ What nonsense you talk! What do you 
mean by your time?” 

He leaned towards me, placed his hand on 
my arm, and looked at me with an expression 
in his eyes which thrilled me. 

“‘T mean this,” he said, slowly. “I could, 
if I chose, tell you the exact day—if not 
the exact hour at which I shall die. You 
see how I live, so can understand that if I 
have money to last my time, that time is 
short.” 

“My dear fellow!” I exclaimed, “have 
you any complaint—any secret malady?” 

“None—I am hale and sound as you. 
Nevertheless I shall die as I have said.” 

His absolute conviction impressed me more 
than I cared to show. “A man must die of 
something specific,’ I said. “If you can 
predict your illness, can you not take steps 
to prolong your life?” 

“ Prolong my life!” he echoed as one in 
a dream. “ Yes, I can prolong my life—but 
I will not.” 

I could only conclude that Paul Vargas 
meditated self-destruction. 

“Why should you not care to live?” I 
urged. 

“Care to live?” he cried bitterly. “ Man, 
I revel in life! I have youth, strength, love 
—fame I could have if I wished for it. Yet 
it is because I may have fewer temptations 
to prolong my life that I am squandering 
my wealth—that I let ambition beckon in 
vain—that, when the moment draws near, I 
shall forsake the woman I love.” 

It was as I guessed years ago, Paul Vargas 
was mad ! 

He sank into moody silence, broken only 
when the moment of my departure came. 
Then he roused himself, shook hands with me 
and bade me good speed. 

“We shall meet again some day,” I said 
cheerfully. 

His dark eyes gleamed with all the old 
scorn they were wont to express when any 
one, whose words were not worth listening 
to, opposed him in argument. 

“We shall meet no more,” he said, curtly 
and coldly, turning away and retracing his 

He was wrong. We met again! 

I worked through the cholera: saw many 
awful sights : gained much experience and a 
certain amount of praise. On my way home 
I inquired for Vargas, and found he had 
disposed of his house and its entire contents, 
departing no one knew whither. 

Two years went by: I was still unsettled : 
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still holding roving commissions. I blush to 
say that I had been attacked by the gold 
fever, and in my haste to grow rich had lost, 
in mining, nearly all I possessed. I cured 
myself before the disease grew chronic, but 
ashamed to return all but penniless to 
England, I sojourned for a while in one of 
those mushroom towns of America—towns 
which spring up almost in a night, wherever 
there is a chance of making money. 

I rather liked the life. It was rough but 
full of interest. The town held several 
thousand inhabitants, so there was plenty of 
work for me and another doctor. If our 
patients were in luck we were well paid for 
our services ; if, as was usually the case, they 
were out of luck we received nothing and 
were not so foolish as to expect more. Still, 
taking one with another, I found the healing 
art paid me much better than mining. My 
studies of human nature were certainly ex- 
tended at New Durham. I met with all 
sorts of characters, from the educated gentle- 
man who had come out to win wealth by the 
sweat of his brow down to the lowest ruffian 
who lived by plundering his own kind, and 
my experiences were such that when I did 
return to England I was competent to write 
as an authority on the proper treatment of 
gunshot wounds. 

One evening I met the other doctor. We 
were the best of friends. As our community 
was at present constituted there was no 
occasion for professional rivalry. Our hands 
were always full of work. Indeed, if we 
manceuvred at all against each other, it was 
with the view of shunting off a troublesome 
patient. 

“1 wish you'd look in at Webber’s when 
you pass,” said Dr. Jones. “There’s a 
patient of mine there. He’s going to die, 
but for the life of me I can’t tell what ails 
him.” 

I promised to call and give my opinion on 
the case. 

Webber’s was a mixture of drinking bar, 
gambling hell, and lodging-house. Its patrons 
were not of the most select class, and the 
scuffles and rows that went on there made 
the house a disgrace even to New Durham. 
By this time I was too well known to fear 
insult even in the lowest den of infamy, so I 
entered boldly and asked to be conducted to 
Dr. Jones’s patient. 

A blowsy, sodden-faced, vicious-looking 
woman led me up stairs and turned the 
handle of a door. 

“ He ought to be dead by now,” she said. 
“Tf the doctor can’t cure him, or he don’t 
die in two days, out he bundles.” 
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I walked into the room, taking no notice 
of the brutal threat. There, on a wretched 
apology for a bed—with a look of heart- 
rending despair in his large dark eyes, lay 
Paul Vargas! 

I thought I must be dreaming. The man 
I had seen little more than two years ago, 
lapped in absurd luxury—spending money 
like water to gratify every taste, every 
desire —now lying in this wretched den, and 
if Jones’s view of the case was correct, dying 
like a dog! I shuddered with horror and 
hastened to his side. 

He knew me. He was conscious. I could 
tell that much by the light which leapt into 
his eyes as I approached. 

“Vargas, my poor fellow,” I said, “ what 
does this mean ?”’ 

As I spoke I remembered how he had 
predicted his own death. He must have 
remembered it too, for although he made no 
reply, and lay still as a log, there was a look 
in his eyes which might express the satis- 
faction felt by a successful prophet, when 
one who has laughed at his forecast-is bound, 
at last, to realise its correctness. 

I addressed him again and again. Not a 
word did he answer ; so at last I was com- 
pelled to think that his power of speech was 
gone. Then I went to work to thoroughly 
inspect him and ascertain the nature of his 
complaint. 

I sounded him, tested every organ, exam- 
ined every limb; but like my colleague was 
utterly unable to find the cause of his illness. 
Of course I laboured under the great dis- 
advantage of being unable to get a word of 
description of his pains from the patient 
himself. I satisfied myself that he had 
absolutely lost the power of moving his limbs. 
This utter helplessness made me fancy the 
spine might be broken, but it was not so. 
Paralysis suggested itself, but the obviously 
clear state of the mind as shown by those 
eloquent eyes was sufficient to send this idea 
to the background. At last I gave up, fairly 
baffled. I could give no name to his ailment 
—could fix no seat for it. His bodily weak- 
ness was great ; but weakness must be caused 
by something. What was that something? 
So far as my knowledge went there was no 
specific disease ; yet I was as certain as Dr. 
Jones that Paul Vargas, if not dying, was 
about to die. 

And underneath us was the din of drunken 
men and unsexed women. Ribaldry and 
blasphemy, oaths and shrieks, laughter and 
shouts, rose and penetrated the frail planks 
which bounded the small, dirty room in 
which the sufferer lay. At all cost he 
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must be moved to more comfortable 
quarters. 

I went down stairs and questioned the Web- 
bers as to how he came there. All they knew 
was that late one night the man entered the 
house and asked for a bed. He was accom- 
modated with one, and for two days no one 
troubled about him. Then some one looked 
him up and found him in his present deplor- 
able state. One of the inmates who had a 
grain of kindness left fetched Dr. Jones. 
That was all they knew of the affair. 

I managed to secure the assistance of four 
strong and almost sober men. I paid what 
reckoning was due at Webber’s, then set 
about removing the poor fellow. He was 
carried carefully down stairs, laid on an ex- 
temporised stretcher, and borne to my house, 
which, fortunately, was only a few hundred 
yards away. During the transit he was 
perfectly conscious, but he spoke no word, 
nor, by any act of his own, moved hand or 
foot. I saw him safely installed in my own 
bed, and having satisfied myself that no 
immediate evil was likely to result from the 
removal, went out to look for some one to 
nurse him. 

1 was obliged to seek extraneous aid as my 
household consisted of an old negro who 
came of a morning to cook my breakfast and 
tidy up the place. Except for this I was my 
own servant. 

Decent women in a place like New Durham 
are few and far between, but at last I found 
one to whom I thought I might venture to 
entrust my patient, and who, for a handsome 
consideration, consented to act as sick-nurse. 
I took her back with me and instructed her 
to do what seemed to me best for the poor 
fellow. She was to give him, as often as he 
would take them, brandy and water and 
some nourishing spoon meat. 

Vargas was now lying with his eyes shut. 
Except that he undoubtedly breathed he 
might be dead. I watched him for more 
than an hour, yet found his state a greater 
puzzle than ever. So utterly at sea I was 
that I dared not prescribe for him, fearing I 
might do more harm than good. 

It was growing late. I had a long hard 
day before me on the morrow. I had 
to ride many miles, and doubted whether I 
could get back the same day. Yet, late as 
it was, I did not retire to rest before I had 
thoroughly examined the clothes and other 
personal matters which I had brought from 
Webber’s with the sick man. I hoped to 
come across the name of some friend to 
whom I could write and make his state 
known. Money or articles of value I had 
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little expectation of finding— such things 
would soon disappear fromthe person of any 
one who lay dying at Webber’s ! 

The only scrap of writing I met with was 
a letter in a woman’s hand. It was short, 
and although every word showed passionate 
love, it ended in a manner which told me 
that a separation had taken place. 

“You may leave me,” it ran; “you may 
hide yourself in the farthest corner of the 
world: yet when the moment you know of 
comes and you need me, I shall find you. 
Till then, farewell.” 

On the flyleaf was pencilled, in Vargas’s 
peculiar handwriting, “If I can find the 
strength of will to leave her, my beloved, 
surely I can die in secret and in silence.” 

There was no envelope, no date; no 
address ; no signature to the letter. All it 
showed me was that Paul Vargas still clung 
to his morbid prophecy—that he had made 
up his mind he was to die, and it may be 
had been driven into his present state by his 
strange monomania. The mystery was— 
why should he leave the woman he loved 
and come here to die alone and uncared for. 
It was, of course, just possible that in some 
way he had learnt that I was in New 
Durham, and when illness overtook him was 
making his way to me. 

This could only be explained by the man 
himself, and he was without power of speech. 

After giving the nurse strict instructions 
to call me if her charge’s condition showed 
any change, I went to the bed I had rigged 
up in my sitting room, and in a minute was 
fast asleep. After I had slept for about 
three hours a knocking at my door aroused 
me. I opened it and found the nurse stand- 
ing outside. Her bonnet and cloak were 
on, and by the light of the lamp she carried 
with a tremulous hand I saw that her face 
was ghastly pale, but nevertheless, wearing 
a defiant, injured look. 

“ What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“T’m going home,” she said, sullenly. 

“Going home! Nonsense! Go back to 
the sick room. Is the man worse?” 

“ T wouldn’t go back for a hundred pounds 
—I'm going home.” 

Thinking some sudden whim had seized 
her I expostulated, commanded, and en- 
treated. She was inflexible. Then I in- 
sisted upon knowing the meaning of such 
extraordinary conduct. For a while she 
refused to give me any explanation. At 
last, she said she had been frightened to 
death, It was the man’s eyes, she added, 
with a shiver. He had opened them and 
stared at her. The moment I heard this I 
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ran to his room, fearing the worst. I found 
nothing to excite alarm ; Vargas was quiet, 
apparently sleeping. So I returned to the 
stupid woman, rated her soundly, and bade 
her go back and resume her duties. 

Not she! Horses would not drag her 
into that room again—money would not 
bribe her to reenter it. The man had 
looked at her with those fearful eyes of his 
until she felt that in another moment she 
must go mad or die. Why did she not 
move out of the range of his vision? She 
had done so; but it was all the same, she 
knew he was still looking at her—he was 
looking at her even now—she would never 
get away from that look until she was out 
of the house. 

By this time the foolish creature was 
trembling like a leaf; and, moreover, had 
worked herself up to a pitch bordering on 
hysteria. Even if I could have convinced 
her of her folly, she would have been useless 
for nursing purposes, so I told her to get 
out of the house as soon as she liked ; then, 
sulkily drawing on my clothes, went to spend 
the rest of the night by Vargas’s bed. 

His pulse still beat with feeble regularity. 
He seemed in want of nothing; so I placed 
a low chair near the bed and sat down. As 
I sat there my head was just on a level with 
his pillow. 1 watched the pale still face for 
some time, then I fell into a doze. I woke, 
looked once more at Vargas, then again 
closed my eyes, and this time really slept, 
feeling sure that the slightest movement of 
his head on the pillow would arouse me, I 
did not struggle against drowsiness. 

Presently I began to dream—a dream so 
incoherent that I can give no clear descrip- 
tion of it. Something or some one was trying 
to overpower me, whether mentally or physi- 
cally I cannot say. I was resisting to the 
best of my ability, the final struggle for 
mastery was just imminent, when, of course, 
I awoke—awoke to find Paul Vargas’s 
luminous eyes, with strangely dilated pupils, 
gazing fully into mine. The whole strength 
of his mind, his very soul, seemed to be 
thrown into that fixed gaze. 

I seemed to shrivel up and grow small 
beneath it. Those dark, masterful eyes, 
held me spell-bound ; fascinated me ; deprived 
me of volition or power of motion ; fettered 
me; forbade me even to blink an eyelid. 
With a strong steady stroke they pierced 
me through and through, and I felt they 
meant to subjugate my mind even as they 
had already subjugated my body, and as their 
gaze grew more and more intense, I knew that 
in another moment I must be their slave ! 
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With this thought my own thoughts faded. 
For a while all seemed dim, misty, and in- 
explicable, but even through the mist I see 
those two points glowing with dark sustained 
fire. I can resist no longer, I am conquered, 
my will has quitted me and is another's ! 

Then thought came quickly enough. I 
am ill—dying in a strange place. There is 
one I love. She is miles and miles away ; 
but not too far to reach me in time. A 
burning desire to write to her comes over 
me. I must and will write before it is too 
late! Yet I curse myself for the wish as in 
some dim way I know that some fearful 
thing must happen if she finds me alive. 

Then all consciousness leaves me, except 
that I have the impression I am out of doors 
and can feel the night air on my brow. 
Suddenly I come to myself. Iam standing, 
bareheaded, close to the post-office, with a 
kind of idea in my bewildered brain that I 
have just posted a letter. I feel battered 
and shaken, large beads of perspiration are 
on my forehead. In a dazed way I walk 
back to my house, the door of which I find 
left wide open—an act of trustfulness scarcely 
due to New Durham. I enter, throw myself 
into a chair, and shudder at what has taken 
place. 

No—not at what has taken place, but at 
what might have taken place. For 1 know 
that Paul Vargas, although speechless and 
more helpless than an infant, has by the 
exercise of some strange wierd mental power 
so influenced me that I have identified my- 
self with him, and done as he would have 
done. His unspoken commands may have 
worked no evil, but I shudder as I feel sure 
that had he ordered me, whilst in that 
mesmeric state, to murder my best friend, I 
should have done so. 

It was only when annoyance and anger 
succeeded fear, 1 found myself able to return 
to him. I felt much mortified that I, in the 
full vigour of manhood had been conquered 
and enslaved by the act of a stronger will 
than my own. I went back to the sick-room, 
and found Vargas lying with closed eyes. I 
laid my hand on his shoulder, bent down to 
his ear and said— 

“When you recover I will have a full 
explanation of the jugglery you have practised 

” 
upon me. 

I resumed my seat, fearing his strange 
power no longer. Now that I knew he 
wielded it I was armed against it. I flattered 
myself that only by attacking me unawares 
could he influence me in so mysterious a 
manner. When next he opened his eyes I 
did not shun them. I might well have done 
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so—their expression was one of anguish and 
horror—the expression one might .imagine 
would lurk in the eyes of a conscience- 
stricken man to whom had just come the 
knowledge that he had committed some 
awful crime. Every now and .then they 
turned to me in wild beseeching terror, but 
they bore no trace of that strange mesmeric 
power. 

Paul Vargas, if he was to die, seemed 
doomed to die a lingering death. For some 
ten days longer he lay in that curious state— 
his symptoms, or rather absence of symptoms, 
driving Jones and myself to our wits’ end. 
We tried all we could think of without 
beneficial results. Every day he grew a 
little weaker—every day his pulse was rather 
feebler, than on the preceding day. Such 
stimulant and nutriment as I could force 
down his throat seemed to do no good. 
Slowly—very slowly—his life was ebbing 
away, but so surely that I was fain to come 
to the sad conclusion that in spite of all our 
efforts he would slip through our fingers. 
By this time he had grown frightfully emaci- 
ated, and although I am convinced he suffered 
little or no bodily pain, the look of anguish 
in his staring dark eyes was positively 
painful to encounter. 

I had obtained the services of another 
nurse, and was thankful to find that, to her, 
the dying man was not an object of dread ; 
although, after my own experiences, I could 
not blame her predecessor. 

Hour after hour, day arter day, Paul 
Vargas lay, unable to move or speak ; yet 
I felt sure in full possession of his mental 
faculties. Several times I noticed, when the 
door was opened, a look of dread come into 
his eyes. He breathed freer when he saw 
that the new-comer was the nurse or myself. 
This puzzled me, for if, as I suspected, he 
had willed that I should write a letter and 
send it to the proper place, his look should 
have been one of hope and expectancy, 
instead of its displaying unmistakable signs 
of fear. 

Although Vargas often gave me the im- 
pression that he was trying to subject me 
again to that strange influence, it was only 
once more that he attained anything like 
success. One day, grown bold at finding I 
had as yet avoided a repetition of my thral- 
dom, and, perhaps egged on by curiosity, I 
met his strange fixed gaze half-way and 
defied him to conquer me. In a moment or 
two I found I had miscalculated my powers, 
and—although I blush to say it—I felt that 
in another second I must yield to him, and 
as before, do all he wished. At that critical 
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moment the nurse entered the room and 
spoke to me. Her voice and presence broke 
the spell. Thank God, it was so! Vargas 
was sending an impulse into my mind— 
urging me in some way which I knew would 
be irresistible—to perform, not some harmless 
task, but to go to my medicine chest and 
fetch a dose of laudanum heavy enough to 
send him to sleep for ever. And I say, 
without hesitation, that had the woman not 
entered the room at that very moment, I 
should have been forced to do the man’s 
bidding. 

Yet I had no wish to cut his few last days 
short! If I had given him that poison it 
would have been suicide, not murder ! 

Although he had predicted his own death, 
why was Paul Vargas so anxious to die, that 
he had endeavoured to make me kill him? 
Unless their tortures are unbearable, few 
dying persons seek to precipitate matters ; 
and this one, I am sure, suffered little or no 
pain. His death was lingering and tedious, 
but not painful. 

After this fresh attempt to coerce me, I 
was almost afraid to leave him alone with 
the nurse. I even took the precaution of 
being present when Dr. Jones, out of pro- 
fessional curiosity, paid him an occasional 
visit. 

The tension on my nerves grew unbearable. 
I prayed fervently for the man’s recovery, 
or, if recovery was out of the question, for 
his death. At last the time came when the 
latter seemed to be drawing very very near 
—so near that Jones, whose interest in the 
case was unabated, said, as he left me in the 
evening— 

“ He will die to-night or before to-morrow 
is over. I believe he has only kept himself 
alive the last few days by sheer force of will 
and determination not to die.” 

I assented gloomily, wished my colleague 
good-night, and went to rest. 

Next morning, just after breakfast, I 
heard a rap at my door. I opened it and 
found myself face to face with a woman. 
She was tall, and even the long black cloak 
she wore did not hide the grace and sym- 
metry of her figure. A thick veil covered 
her face. Thinking she had come for advice 
I begged her to enter the house. 

I led her to my sitting-room. 
her veil and looked at me. I knew her in a 
moment. She was the lovely girl who had 
shared with Vargas that luxurious eastern 
paradise—the girl whom he called Myrrha. 

She looked pale and weary, but still very 
beautiful. Her sombre attire could not 
diminish her charms. My one thought, as I 
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gazed at her was, how any man, of his own 
free will, could tear himself from such a 
creature? Yet, for some unknown reason, 
Paul Vargas had done so. 

It was clear that I was entirely forgotten. 
No start of recognition showed that my face 
was anything but that of a stranger. I did 
not wonder at this, 1 was much changed ; 
bronzed and bearded ; was, in fact, as rough 
looking a customer as many of my own 
patients. 

For a moment she seemed unable to speak. 
Her eyes looked at mine as though they 
would anticipate what I had to tell her. 
Her lips trembled, but no words came from 
them. 

At last she spoke. “There is a gentleman 
here—dying.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Mr. Vargas is here.” 

“ Am I in time t—is he still alive?” 

“ He is very, very ill, but still alive.” 

A wretch reprieved on the scaffold could 
not have displayed more delight than did 
Myrrha when she heard my words. <A look 
of indescribable joy flashed into her face. 
She clasped her hands in passionate thankful- 
ness and tears of rapture filled her eyes. 
Poor girl, she had little enough to rejoice at! 
She was in time—in time for what? To see 
her lover die. That was all! 

“ Take me to him at once,” she said, moving 
towards the door. 

I suggested a little rest and refreshment 
first. She declined both, peremptorily. 

“ Not a moment must be wasted. I have 
travelled night and day since I received his 
letter. Quick, take me to him, or it may be 
too late!” 

I asked her to follow me. She threw off 
her long cloak, and I saw that her dress 
beneath it was plain black. No ribbon, 
jewel, or ornament broke its sable lines. 
With a look of ineffable joy on her face she 
followed me to Vargas’s room. 

“Let me go first and prepare him,” I © 
said. 

“No,” she replied, sternly. 

"ite 

She laid her hand on the door, opened it, 
and preceded me into the room. 

Paul Vargas’s eyes were turned—as, in- 
deed, they had for the last few days been 
mostly turned—towards the door; yet the 
look which leapt into them was not one of 
joy and welcome. It was a look of woe—of 
supreme agony. A convulsive shudder ran 
across his face, and I expected his next breath 
would be the last. 

Why should the advent of his beautiful 
visitor so affect him? Had he treated this 
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woman so evilly, that he dreaded lest 
she came to his deathbed to heap re- 
proaches on his head. Yet, he himself had 
summoned her—brought her from afar—by 
the letter which he had willed me to write. 

Injured or not, Myrrha came to console, not 
reproach. My doubts on this point were at 
once set at rest. With a cry of passionate 
grief she threw herself on her knees beside 
the bed: clasped the poor wasted hand in 
hers, and covered it with tears and kisses. 
In a strange tongue—one unknown to me— 
she spoke words which I knew were words of 
fervent love. The musical voice, the thrilling 
accent, the gestures she used, were inter- 
preters sufficient to make me understand 
that she was rejoicing that death had spared 
her lover long enough for her to see him 
once more. 

A soft look, a look that echoed her own. 
came over the sufferer’s face—a look of 
infinite tenderness and deathless love. But 
it was transient. His eyes grew stern. I 
fancied they tried to drive her away ; then, 
as she heeded not his commands, they 
besought and appealed to her. In vain— 
the strange girl laughed joyfully as a bride 
who welcomes her bridegroom. She kissed 
her lover again and again. Then, with a 


weary sigh, Paul Vargas closed his eyes— 
never, I thought, to reopen them. 


I went 
to his side. 

He was not dead ; but he bore infallible 
signs of approaching dissolution. Practi- 
cally, it was of little moment whether he 
died now or in an hour’s time. Nothing could 
save him. Still, the wish one always feels to 
prolong the faintest flicker of life prompted 
me to speak to Myrrha. 

“The excitement will kill him,’ I whis- 
pered. 

She sprang to her feet as if stung. She 
threw me a glance so full of horror that I 
started. Then, bending over Vargas, she 
satisfied herself that he still breathed. 

“Go,” she whispered, fiercely. ‘‘ Leave 
me alone with my love. Take that woman 
with you.” 

I hesitated. I wanted to see the end. 
But I could not dispute the sacred claims of 
love and grief, or help sympathising with the 
girl in her desire to be alone with the dying 
man. My duties were ended. I had done 
all I could; but death in his present mys- 
terious garb had conquered me. The man 
must die. How could he die better than in 
the arms of the woman he loved ? 

I motioned to the nurse to leave the room. 
I followed her through the door; then 
turned to take my last look at Paul Vargas. 
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He was lying apparently unconscious, 
Myrrha had thrown herself on the bed by 
his side. His poor pale face was drawn close 
to her full red lips. Her bosom beat against 
his: Her arms were wreathed around hin, 
holding him to her. The contrast between 
life and death—between the rich, strong 
glowing life of the young girl, and that of 
the man now ebbed away to its last few 
sands, was startling. I closed the door 
reverently. My eyes filled with tears and 
I sighed for the sorrow which was about to 
fall on the devoted, passionate creature. 
How would she bear it! Then I went about 
my duties, knowing that when I returned 
home, I should have a patient the less. 

I rode some miles into the country, to see 
a miner who had met with an accident which 
would most likely prove fatal. Just as I 
reached his cabin my horse fell suddenly lame. 
I led him the rest of the way and, having done 
all I could for the injured man, started to 
return home. There was nothing for it but 
to leave my horse to be fetched the next day, 
and walk back to New Durham. 

1 strode on as briskly as the nature of the 
track would allow. As I trudged along I 
thought of Myrrha and Paul Vargas, and 
wondered if by any chance I should find him 
alive on my return. I was so pre-occupied 
with these thoughts that, not until I was 
close to him, did I notice a man lying on the 
side of the track. 

At first I thought it was one of the com- 
mon sights of the neighbourhood ; a man 
dead-drunk, but asI stood over him I found, 
for a wonder, it was not so. The man’s back 
was towards me; his face was buried in the 
herbage ; but I could hear him sobbing as if 
his heart was about to burst. As he lay 
there he threw his arms out with wild ges- 
tures of despair—he dug his fingers into the 
ground and tore at it as one racked by un- 
bearable torture. He was evidently a prey 
to some fearful bodily or mental distress. 
Whichever it might be, I could not pass 
without proffering my assistance. 

His agitation was so great that he had no 
idea of my proximity. I spoke, but my 
words fell unheeded. Sob after sob burst 
forth from him. 

I stooped and placed my hand on his arm. 
“My poor fellow,” I said, “what is the 
matter?” 

At my touch he sprang to his feet. God 
of Heaven ! shall I ever forget that moment. 
Before me stood Paul Vargas, well and 
strong, as when we parted some years ago in 
Constantinople ! 

What saved me from fainting I cannot 
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tell. The man stood there before me—the 
very man I had left an hour or two ago at 
his last gasp! He stood there and cast a 
shadow. He did not fade away or disappear 
as a vision or hallucination should do. There 
was life and strength in every limb. His 
face was pale but it was with the pallor of 
grief: for, even now the tears were running 
from his eyes, and he was wringing his hands 
in agony. 

Speak ! I could not have fashioned a word. 
My tongue clave to my palate. My lips 
were parched and dry. All I could do was 
to stare at him, with chattering teeth, brist- 
ling hair and ice-cold blood. 

He came tomyside. He grasped my arm. 
He was still flesh and blood. Even in that 
supreme moment his strong convulsive clutch 
told me that. He spoke. His voice was as 
the voice of a living man—yet as the voice of 
one from whom all joy of life has departed. 

“Go home,” he said. “Go home and 
learn how the strongest may tremble at 
death—at what a cost he will buy life—how 
the selfish desire to live can conquer love. 
You asked me once if I could not prolong 
life. You are answered. You brought her 
to me—you yielded then, but not the second 
time when I would have undone the deed. 
Go home, before I kill you.” 


Something in his whole bearing struck me 
with deadly terror—a natural human terror. 
I turned and fled for my life, until my limbs 
refused to bear me farther. Then I sank 
on the ground and, I believe, lost conscious- 
ness. 

When I recovered I made the best of my 
way home, telling myself as I walked along 
that overwork and want of sleep were acting 


on me. I had dreamed an absurd horrible 
dream. Nevertheless I trembled in every 


limb as I opened the door of the room in 
which I had left Paul Vargas, dying in the 
arms of the woman who loved him. 

Death had been there during my absence. 
I knew the meaning of that long shapeless 
form stretched out on the bed, covered by 
the white sheet. Yet I trembled more and 
more. The words I had heard in my sup- 
posed dream came to me clear and distinct. 
It was some time before I could summon 
courage enough to move the covering from 
the dead face. I did so at last and I believe 
shrieked aloud. 

Lying there in her black funereal dress, 
her fair hands crossed on her breast, her 
waxen face still bearing a smile, lay the girl 
whom I knew only by the name of Myrrha— 
dead ! 

Huen Conway. 


BYGONES. 


WHEN we went bilb’rry picking 
On the hill side, you and I, 

In the golden summer weather, 
"Mong the honey-scented heather 
"Neath the blue, just cloud-fleck’d sky ; 
How we clamour’d and made merry 
When our fingers, purple stained, 
Met above the dewy berry, 

Fought for it till none remained. 
Was there ever such heart laughter 
In those happy summer days ? 

Our spirits loosed to madness, 

With wild unthinking gladness, 
That can never come hereafter 

In life’s wind-swept wild’ring ways. 


Once again I climb the hill top, 
Sink my knees among the fern, 


See the yellow tented wheat crop 

In the golden sunset burn. 

Other boys and girls are roaming 
Thro’ the bilb’rry bushes by, 
Plucking berries with stain’d fingers 
Whilst the dying sunlight lingers, 
Just as we did—you and I. 


Comes their laughter from the distance 
Wafted to me, where I stand 

Thinking of a past existence 

In my boyhood’s fairy land. 

Gently gliding comes the twilight, 
Blinks a star from out the blue— 
Ah—how bounded is my insight, 

Here am I——pbut where are you? 


H. A. H. 


H Hu 




















HOW I BECAME A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


BEFORE passing to the sub- 
ject of this paper I must 
premise that it has been 
written under the force 
majeure of an editorial in- 
junction. I would not 
have it thought that I am 
other than proud of the 
profession in which I have spent the best 
years of my life; but, on the other hand, 
[ am anxious to guard against the imputa- 
tion of seeking to thrust under public notice 
personal details in relation to my own career. 

I became a war-correspondent because I 
had previously been a cavalry soldier, and 
it was a war-correspondent who made me 
become a cavalry soldier. My earliest bias 
towards the profession of arms came to me 
from listening to a lecture on the Crimean 
war, which William Howard Russell de- 
livered in the Music Hall of Edinburgh in 
the winter of ’57. I had read his war- 
letters: piecemeal, but his lecture forced me 
to buy his book, and the description of 
the cavalry work at Balaclava I read in 
its pages kindled in me a great ardour for 
the mounted arm. This remained but a 
theory until follies and extravagance abruptly 
terminated my university career, when it had 
a practical outcome in my accepting “ the 
Queen’s shilling” from a fine old recruiting- 
sergeant belonging to the Royal Dragoons. 
It was not long before I realised that cavalry 
regiments do not hurl themselves in wild 
career against hostile ranks with so great 
frequency as to impart to the pastime any 
character of monotony. I was disillusioned, 
yet the glamour did not wholly fade—no, 
nor is it dead yet, although I have no hope 
ever again to hear the trumpets sound the 
“charge,” and see the war-horse pawing in 
the valley. I suppose I had a natural affinity 
for soldiering ; anyhow I took to its drud- 
gery with as much zeal as if I had never 
learned to conjugate Greek irregular verbs 
or make bad Latin verses. Five-and-twenty 





years ago there were few gentlemen in 
the ranks even of our cavalry regiments, 
and of the few who were fewer still had 
their heart in their work. When the 
little remittance came to me from home, 
most of it went in standing beer to old 
troopers, who, as they drank, could talk with 
spirit and force of the old “active service” 
days—how “Joey Yorke” still bade his 
men close in knee to knee and ride straight, 
after the bullet had smashed his knee ; how 
“Duck Wilson” the sergeant-major had 
ridden down the Russian colonel, and given 
him “point one” before he had time to go 
to ground ; how young “ Jack Noakes,” whom 
I met the other day a retired major in New 
Zealand, having had his horse shot under 
him, serenely killed a Russian cavalry man, 
and so remounted himself. The oldsters 
drank my beer, and I suppose laughed at 
me as they wiped their moustaches on their 
shirt sleeves; but, although I had no thought 
save for the present pleasure of listening to 
their tales, told as they were in the quaint 
forcible idiom of the barrack room, it was I 
who was the gainer. I was saturating my- 
self with practical soldierhood, while the 
grizzled veterans were swilling my _ beer. 
Then when the troop-horses were bedded 
down for the night, and my comrades sallied 
out “into the town” to keep tryst with 
maid-servants, or to swell the chorus in some 
beer house tap-room, there were for me, till 
the watch-setting trumpet sounded, three 
happy hours in the regimental library over 
the pages of Napier, or in tougher wrestle 
with the war-problems of Jomini. 

Then there dawned in me the desire to 
write something descriptive of the manner 
of life we soldiers were living. I remember 
as if it were but yesterday, under what con- 
ditions I wrote my first article. It was ata 
table in the barrack room, amidst din and 
turmoil. Fellows were singing as they pipe- 
clayed belts or burnished sword scabbards. 
I was interrupted by the necessity to clear 
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the table away to make room for a fight. 
The first page of my manuscript was smeared 
with chrome yellow that dropped from the 
stripes of a pair of overalls hanging over- 
head. When I returned to England, after 
the Russo-Turkish war, some partial friends 
who were so good as to admire some exer- 
tions of mine in that campaign, did me the 
honour to entertain me at a banquet in 
Willis’s Rooms. It was a coincidence passing 
strange that, as I rose with a heart overfull 
for eloquence, even were that gift at my 
command, to strive to stammer a few 
words in acknowledgment of the magnificent 
eulogium which George Sala had allowed 
himself to pronounce, my eye should have 
fallen on two men sitting by each other, Fred- 
erick Greenwood and Justin McCarthy, of 
whom the former, in his capacity as editor 
of the Cornhill Magazine, had accepted the 
first contribution I ever dared send to a 
periodical, the latter had made a “ Starlight 
Reading ’’ of the first paper I submitted to 
a daily journal. I have often wondered 
whether Mr. Greenwood regarded the chrome- 
yellow drops as a species of voucher for the 
authenticity of the barrack-room origin of 
the article he accepted with words of en- 
couragement that I can never cease gratefully 
to remember. 

But ill-health cut short my soldiering days, 
and I had to lay down the sword for the 
pen. The pen has kept me and mine ever since, 
yet indirectly the sword has furnished the 
greater share of our rations. In the early 
days I lived a good deal on military sketches 
contributed to the “Starlight” column of 
the paper which Mr. McCarthy then con- 
ducted. Later I staked my small fortunes 
on a now long-forgotten journal which tried 
to prosper under the title of The London 
Scotsman. This paper was my own in every 
sense. I was the proprietor, and the sole 
contributor. Week after week it saw the 
light—my work from the first leader to the 
compiled “ Births, deaths, and marriages” 
immediately preceding the advertisements, 
some of which, too, I had gathered in. 
Sketches, short stories, reviews, reports, 
each and all, such as they were, came from 
my pen. I wrote a novel in its pages to 
fill up space—a military novel, of course ; a 
tale of the Indian Mutiny. I had not par- 
ticipated in the Mutiny campaign, nor had 
I ever been to India ; but that was a matter 
of detail. Some readers may yet remember 
a stalwart medalled soldier, wearing too the 
Victoria Cross, who did duty as a private 
constable outside Moses and Sons’ ready-made 
clothesshopin Oxford Street. This was “ Hollo- 


well of the deadly rifle,” one of the nine heroes 
of “‘ Dhoolie Square.” Hollowell is long dead, 
and Moses no longer exposes his cheap goods 
in the windows of the commanding corner 
over against Mudie’s. Hollowell had been a 
soldier of the gallant Ross-shire Buffs, who 
played so valiant a part in Havelock’s ad- 
vance on Cawnpore and first relief of Luck- 
now. One day I fell into talk with him, and 
found him a man with a singular memory 
for picturesque details, such as give local 
colour and verisimilitude to descriptions. 
Every week I leased two hours of Hollowell’s 
time and talk, at a tariff of five shillings the 
interview ; and as regularly incorporated what 
he told me into the week’s instalment of my 
novel in the London Scotsman. I regarded 
it as in a sense a compliment when long 
afterwards the present Sir Henry Havelock, 
as the result of a perusal of the story in 
book form, expressed to me his firm convic- 
tion that I must be a deserter from the 
Ross-shire Buffs, since no man who had not 
actually made the campaign in that regiment 
could have given the story the local colour 
which he was pleased to ascribe to it. 
Anyhow it was the descriptions of battles, 
in this poor hand-to-mouth story, which has 
long sunk into deserved oblivion, that earned 
for me my first commission as a war correspon- 
dent. In those days the late Mr. James 
Grant was the editor of the Morning Adver- 
tiser. I have heard men laugh at Mr. Grant, 
but it would ill become me to have aught 
but kindly memories of one who was to me 
a good friend. He had come from our neigh- 
bourhood, where in early life some of my 
people had been able to show him some 
favour, and this he remembered on my 
behalf. I never was on the staff of his 
journal, but he gave me a good deal of casual 
work, some of which was scarcely in my 
way, although I made a struggle to compass 
it without flagrant failure. The most trying 
commissions he gave me were to write notices 
of minor musical affairs, such as concerts. 
Now of music I know absolutely nothing— 
nature had given me no ear, and I never 
was able to whistle a tune in my life. I 
fancy Mr. Grant knew little more about 
music than did his “ critic,’ nor probably 
were his readers very censorious ; so I was 
able to wriggle along somehow, earning my 
half-guineas until an unfortunate misconcep- 
tion on my part put an end to my work in 
the musical department of the Advertiser. 1 
was sent to a music establishment in Bond 
Street to write about a gentleman who per- 
formed on a new instrument which he called 
a “pedal-pianoforte.” He played not less 
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with his feet than with his hands, and his 
physical exertions were at once arduous and 
grotesque. It seemed to me that it was of 
his dexterous agility of which he desired to 
make exhibition, and I wrote of him more in 
the character of an acrobat than of a musi- 
cian, without the faintest idea that I was 
not doing him the fullest justice. My praises 
of his phenomenal activity were duly printed, 
and judging by the tone of his remonstrance 
nature had not bountifully endowed him 
with the emotion of gratitude. So strenuous 
were his expressions that they caused an 
arrestment of my musical commissions. 

On that day of July, ’70, on which France 
declared war against Germany, Mr. Grant 
sent for me, and startled me with the abrupt 
question whether I should care to go abroad 
for the Advertiser as its war correspondent, 
having been moved to ask this question, he 
said, because of the battle pieces he had read 
in my story in the London Scotsman. Far 
off, as a child might sigh for the moon, this 
work had been the dream of my life, ever 
since I had come to realise that I could write 
matter that men would print, and that other 
men would read. It had been never more 
than adream. I had a diffident half-belief 
that some work I had put out of hand was 
not perceptibly worse than work I saw in 
the dignity of large type in important jour- 
nals. But I was so absolutely out of the 
running. In the journalistic swim of the 
day I had neither part nor lot. Of editors 
and managers of the daily papers I knew not 
even the names. And lo! the thing had 
come to me, unasked ; the moon had dropped 
into my arms! I never realised that there 
were two sides to the question—that the 
Advertiser was scarcely a journal whose corre- 
spondence was likely to attract the notice of 
a wide circle of general readers; that my 
own little paper must suffer during my 
absence ; that I might be flinging away a 
substance, such as it was, for a vague shadow ; 
and that because of the hostages I had given 
to fortune it behoved me not to be rash. 
No, I grasped Grant’s hand in a rapture of 
gratitude ; I stipulated for no remuneration 
save that he should pay a modest specified 
subsidy for the maintenance of those I was 
leaving behind; I took £10 for outfit, and 
£20 in my pocket as campaigning expendi- 
ture; bought a knapsack and a note-book, 
and started by the mail train (second class) 
the same night. A friend had taken charge 
for me of the London Scotsman. 

Luck, in a way, was on the side of the 
enthusiastic novice. Mr. Grant seemed to 
have little more conversance with the theatre 


of war than that it would be somewhere in 
continental Europe, and he left it to me to 
make choice whether I would see what was 
to be seen with the Germans or with the 
French. Since leaving the army, I had 
made some study of the military organisa- 
tions of the great European powers ; I had 
read Colonel Stoffel’s warning letters ; and I 
felt the conviction that even if the French 
were in condition to essay their old accus- 
tomed réle of the first offensive, German 
method, system, and copiousness of available 
resource would ultimately bring victory to 
the Teutonic banners. How purposeful 
were the German military people, how 
smoothly and efficiently worked Moltke’s 
vast machine, was demonstrated so power- 
fully in Henry Hozier’s Seven Weeks War, 
that I wondered even then, as I have won- 
dered in a growing ratio ever since, how so 
many clear-headed Britons should have been 
so implicit believers in the French supremacy. 
I, for my part, needed no moment for con- 
sideration before I decided to choose the Ger- 
man side of the great cockpit, and with little 
less deliberation I selected the point for 
which to make, with intent to see the earliest 
fighting. I left behind me when I quitted 
England the address of “ Poste Restante, 
Saarbriick.” In regard to the all-important 
question of “ legitimation,” the German term 
for permission to accompany armies in the 
field, 1 was in utter and happy ignorance. 
My assumption was that I could get along 
somehow ; and so, while the great ones of 
the profession in whose ranks I was the 
humblest of raw recruits were haunting the 
Berlin bureaux in quest of their credentials, 
I was already looking at the fighting. I was 
very lucky. I saw everything up to 
Gravelotte in virtue of an informal scrap of 
permission General von Goeben had given me 
as I passed through Coblentz on my way to 
the front. It was not until the day after 
Gravelotte, when the German hearts were 
mellowed by victory, that I got the “Great 
Head-quarter Pass ”’ signed by Podbielski, the 
quarter-master-general of King Wilhelm’s 
staff, which was so potent a voucher wher- 
everexhibited. Nor for this puissant document 
had Ito beg and intrigue, and use influence. 
I had no influence to use. I simply called, 
the evening after Gravelotte, at the Bureau 
in Gorze of the general staff. There I found 
a friendly sergeant, to whom I explained 
what I desired to have, and with whom I 
left the credentials I carried from my news- 
paper, and the scrap von Goeben had given 
me. I was bidden to return in an hour, I 
did so, and the friendly sergeant handed 
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me the Podbielski legitimation, with the 
stamp and seal on it of the Royal Headquar- 
ter, and the injunction to all and sundry to 
regard me asa fully accredited correspondent. 
The sergeant did my business for me ; in 
connection with this affair I saw nobody 
save that genial spectacled non-commissioned 
officer. 

We—lI had found a staunch comrade in 
poor young Jacob de Liefde, who was repre- 
senting the Glasgow Herald—had a strangely 
adventurous time of it between the frontier 
and the vicinity of Paris. Save for the 
occasional hire of a vehicle, we covered the 
ground on foot, knapsacks on backs. We 
were independent of quarters, for we 
bivouacked with the lightest hearts, and we 
carried our rations and did our cooking 
gipsy-fashion, under the lee of a sheltering 
hedge. We could scarcely be called war 
correspondents ; rather we were journalis- 
tic tramps writing letters to our newspapers, 
which we posted in any field-post waggon 
we chanced on, with a vague hope that some- 
how or other they would reach their desti- 
nation some day. We had no money for 
couriers back to the base with our despatches, 
no resources that would justify resort to tele- 
graphic communication, no affiliation to any 
head-quarter through which our letters could 
be expedited. In the fullest sense of the term 
we were “unattached.” It was an adventur- 
ous, racy, picturesque life ; but it was not 
war correspondence in the more modern sense 
of that term. Later, it came with me to be 
a grievance—a matter of chagrin—that I 
should see anything notable, the account of 
which English newspaper readers should not 
have before them within three days at latest. 
The feeling grew up in me, so centred did I 
become in my work, that I would rather not 
see such an occurrence at all than see it and 
not be able to justify my existence in rela- 
tion to it by getting the description of it home 
ventre & terre. But this unquiet sense of re- 
sponsibility had not got its grip on me, while 
as yet I promenaded Lorraine for the Morning 
Advertiser, with knapsack on back and a very 
small handful of napoleons in my pocket. It 
was not my affair that I had neither horses 
nor couriers. I have often thought since, 
had all the appliances been then at my com- 
mand, such as in later campaigns I origin- 
ated, elaborated, and strained many a time 
to their utmost tension, how I might have 
made the world ring in those early, eager, 
feverish days of the first act of the Franco- 
German tragedy! For we two reckless 
adventurous pedestrians seemed somehow to 
drift into the very heart of everything that 
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was most sensational of those sensational 
days. I believe we were the last in the Saar- 
briick Exercir Platz on the day of the “ bap- 
tism of fire,” before the red-trousered skir- 
mishers swarmed on to its level expanse. We 
were in Saarbriick during the three days of 
the French occupation. Sometimes, in the 
advance, we were outside the German ground 
altogether, and drifting about in villages 
where no Uhlan had yet been. We drove 
through Chalons after the Germans had 
cleared out of it for the turning movement 
towards Sedan, and were gravely warned bythe 
burghers against taking a road on which we 
were likely to meet the troopers from which 
they had been happily, although only tempora- 
rily, delivered. We were inside Sedan before 
its surrender was consummated. We saw 
Napoleon meet Bismarck on the Donchery 
Road, and witnessed the subsequent inter- 
view between the two. We were with von 
Tumpling’s advance patrols all the way from 
Rheims to before Paris, and my first meeting 
with the diplomatist who is now Sir Edward 
Malet occurred almost within the fire-zone of 
the cannon of Fort Nogent, when the French 
escort who brought him out from the beautiful 
capital over which beleaguerment impended, 
handed him over to a stolid corporal of 
Silesian Uhlans, whose file was patrolling 
the road between Torcy and Claye. But, alas, 
it might have been in another world that all 
this good fortune of opportuneness had be- 
fallen me, for all that it made for any pres- 
tige to me in the character of a war corres- 
pondent. There had been one chance, indeed, 
to emerge from the rut of obscurity, but of 
that chance loyalty and honour forbade me to 
take avail. After Sedan I met Sutherland 
Edwards, who was acting for the Times as 
William Russell’s colleague. I had told 
Edwards something of the singular luck in 
being in the heart of the throes of momen- 
tous events, which had come to us in the 
adventurous haphazard life we were leading ; 
and he had spoken of our conversation 
to Russell, who, always full of single 
hearted zeal for the interests of the great 
journal whose pages his genius has so often 
irradiated, made me the offer to recruit me 
into the cohort of which he was the captain. 
It was with a pang the poignancy of which 
wrung me sorely, that I was forced gratefully 
to tell him that not even for such promotion 
could I desert the colours under which I had 
taken service, futile in the way of making a 
name for myself as I had come to realise that 
service to be. 

It was on the same day we had met Malet 
at the fireposts that there somehow came to 
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me a letter which Mr. Grant had written to 
me. The casual field-post waggons had not 
carried my correspondence either with speed 
or certainty. Probably he had ‘expected 
greater things than the means he had accor- 
ded to his representative had enabled that 
representative to accomplish. I had written 
with a copiousness and alacrity such as I 
have never since excelled, but letters had 
miscarried, and others had tarried cruelly 
long by the way. Anyhow, his letter was 
a recall, the specific reason assigned being 
that since the Prussian troops had now ad- 
vanced on Paris, and a siege of that capital be- 
ing imminent, his correspondent inside Paris 
would now suffice to keep him informed of the 
progress of events. The German environ- 
ment, as might have been foreseen, did not 
long delay to cut off from him the channel of 
supply on which the worthy editor professed 
to rely. It was a curious irony of fortune that 
when I penetrated into Paris immediately 
after the capitulation, one of the first English- 
men 1 found there, eating horseflesh and 
scanty bread that was half sand, was the 
correspondent whose existence formed the 
pretext for my supercession, eagerto gather 
from me some scraps of intelligence concern- 
ing that outer world from which he had been 
so long cut off. Mortified by the tone of Mr. 
Grant's letter, my heart sank. The moon 
that had fallen into my arms I had found 
mere dust and ashes. My essay in the pro- 
fession after which my soul had longed was 
an ignoble failure. The iron of disappoint- 
ment and shame ate into my soul as I rue- 
fully owned that I had tried to soar too 
high ; and that my proper sphere was petty 
paper staining for the London Scotsman and 
such-like kindred grovelling. 

I would not linger in the arena of my dis- 
comfiture. I happened to make the acquaint- 
ance of a German King’s Messenger, who the 
same night was leaving Meaux with despatches 
for the German embassy in London. He 
was to travel with all speed, and he kindly 
accepted me as his companion. The journey 
was through Rheims, Sedan, Bouillon, and 
so to the railway at Libramont. On the third 
day from that afternoon when in the dim 
heat-haze I saw afar off the glitter of the 
gilded dome of the Luxembourg, I stood for- 
lorn and disconsolate in Fleet Street. Barely 
six weeks had elapsed since I had trodden 
that pavement buoyant with high hope, in a 
quiet delirium of joy that I had at length got 
my career ; and now that pavement was 
again under the feet of a man overwhelmed 
with shame, crushed by the sombre conscious- 
ness of having proved unequal tothe career 
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which fortune, conscious of his inaptitude 
had mocked him with, humiliated now in the 
inverse ratio of his former confidence in his 
own powers. One drop was yet wanting to 
the bitter cup. It seemed my duty to offer 
Mr. Grant a final letter on the military 
situation I had so recently turned my back 
on. That letter he coldly and curtly de- 
clined. I was thought so unworthily of that 
a letter from my pen was summarily de- 
clined, notwithstanding that it would have 
been gratuitous, and would have contained 
details of the most utmost moment, for 
which, as a matter of fact, the world was 
anxiously waiting ! 

I think this cut me deeper than any pre- 
vious stroke of malign fate. But as I 
walked and smoked there befell me a recoil 
from utter prostration. My war correspond- 
ent delusion was dead ; but was that collapse 
to reduce me to drivelling idiocy? Had I 
not left still, then, some faculty of percep- 
tion? Did I not stand here, in those some- 
what dilapidated boots, the sole man in all this 
vast expectant London outside the German 
embassy, to whom belonged the knowledge 
of the dispositions of the German troops en- 
gaged in weaving round Paris that environ- 
ment of blood and iron? I was a failure, 
but all the same, before I went back into 
the mill-horse round of drudgery, was not 
this knowledge marketable? Then why 
not try to find the market for it, and go 
back to the grind with at least a few guineas 
in the pocket ¢ 

I took my resolution. I went into a shop, 
bought a blank visiting card, wrote on it my 
name with the legend underneath—* Left 
German front before Paris three days ago, 
possessed of exclusive information as to dis- 
positions for beleaguerment.” Then I put 
out my pipe, tramped down Tudor Street, 
struck across for Printing House Square, 
entered the 7'imes office, and asked to see the 
editor. The door-keeper smiled—it was not 
yet noon ; and informed me that the editor 
was not to be seen. In reply to my question 
whether there was any one acting for him 
whom I could see, he offered to take my card 
and bring back a reply. He was gone afew 
minutes, and the reply he brought back was 
to the effect that if I cared to write any- 
thing on the subject indicated in the memo- 
randum on my card the proper course was 
to forward the article in the ordinary way, 
when the editor would have an opportunity 
of judging of its eligibility. 

I left the 7%imes office divided between two 
opinions. Was that journal omniscient, and 
so in a position to be indifferent to any infor- 
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mation offered it, no matter how valuable 
on the face of things that information was ; 
or was its wooden, stolid, grandiose manner 
so rigid in the phlegmatic routine of it that a 
relaxation was a matter of simple physical 
impossibility? I could not solve this pro- 
blem ; but this I was ruefully firm upon, 
that the off-chance of having a paper ac- 
cepted on the given condition was not worth 
the trouble of writing it. Perhaps I was 
wrong in coming to this conclusion, but my 
soreness made shipwreck of my temper. I 
shook the dust of the Times office from off 
my feet, and wandered out again into Fleet 
Street. One more opportunity I resolved to 
give Fortune, if she had a mind not wholly 
to flout me. There were three other daily 
papers—the Daily News, the Telegraph, and 
the Standard. I would not importune each 
of these in succession, but to one of the three 
I should make an application for the accept- 
ance of this information of mine ; if that 
application were unsuccessful, I should re- 
sign myself and go and put together the 
births, deaths, and marriages for the wearyful 
London Scotsman. 

But which of the three papers was I to try ? 
They were all strange alike to me, except 
that once the Daily News had paid me nine- 
pence for a paragraph nine lines long—a 
fact which scarcely constituted a claim to 
introduce myself to its further notice. As I 
stood in front of the tobacconist’s shop at the 
corner of Fleet Street which Ludgate Circus 
has swept away, I fell on the device of decid- 
ing by the toss of a copper to which of the 
three penny papers I should address myself. 
The Daily News won the toss, if this be the 
right phrase to use. To Bouverie Street I 
accordingly hied myself. It occurred to me 
on the way that I had heard the name of 
Robinson, somehow, in connection with the 
management of that paper. It was a vague 
impression, thus little was I conversant with 
daily journalism ; but it grew on me so that 
when I reached the office I asked for “ Mr. 
Robinson.” Had I been told there was no 
such person, I think I should have gone 
away. 

A memo, with my name, and the same 
legend as I had sent in to the Jimes, went 
up to Mr. Robinson, and presently I fol- 
lowed the memo. I said my say very 
succinetly, and probably a trifle cavalierly, 
for I had not great store of temper left. 
A quiet-mannered man with a high fore- 
head looked steadily at me through his 
spectacles as I spoke, and then said, “ Yes, 
that sounds very interesting and valuable. 
Will you oblige me by writing three columns 
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on the subject, and will you consider five 
guineas a column adequate remuneration ¢ 
If so, please let the copy be sent in as rapidly 
as possible.” They were kind and considerate 
words, that at once restored me to my sense 
of manhood, and yet went some way towards 
unmanning me, so strained by humiliations 
was my nervous system. I expressed my 
content, and it was arranged that a boy 
should be sent round hourly for copy to the 
chambers which I occupied in the adjacent 
Tudor Street. 

In those days I had the gift, of which 
mental and physical strain have deprived me, 
cf writing like a whirlwind, and I always 
found that the faster I wrote the better I 
wrote. As I painted, the picture breadthened 
on the canvas. I caught the details with 
alert ardour; I had that glow and sense of 
power that come to a man with the conscious- 
ness that he is doing good work. In three 
hours’ time, or thereabouts— it had not seemed 
ten minutes to me—I had written my allotted 
three columns, but the canvas allowed me 
would not hold half my picture. I did not 
like to spoil it by cramping it up. But then, 
again, I was chary of exceeding the bounds 
assigned to me, lest it should seem I was 
greedy after more than the stipulated guineas. 
I determined I would go round and see this 
considerate Mr. Robinson, tell him how the 
case stood, and offer, rather than spoil my 
picture, to finish it in a fourth gratuitous 
column if he would have the charity to spare 
me the space. 

Mr. Robinson had gone. Was, then, the 
editor there? The editor was absent holiday- 
making, but I could see the acting editor. 
The acting editor was reading a proof. I 
thought him a trifle gruff for the moment, 
but long since I have grown to know how 
little of gruffness there is in the sweet and 
genial nature of Edward Pigott. I explained 
my dilemma to him—briefly, because he gave 
me the idea of being impatient. 

“Is this your stuff?” he trenchantly 
asked, laying his finger on the slip of proof 
before him. 

I glanced at it and said it was my stuff. 

“ Well then,” said he, “ we'll take as much 
of this kind of stuff as you care to write!” 
And this remark terminated the interview. 
Laconic as was his utterance, it went straight 
to my heart ; I did not care that he should 
be a syllable more diffuse. I went to my 
chambers, and reeled off three more columns 
with a lighter heart than I had known since 
before Mr. Grant’s letter came to me at 
Meaux. This done, I returned to the office 
to read the proofs. 
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Pigott was there, and not so busy as he 
had been in the afternoon. He expressed a 
wish for further contributions, and that these 
might be talked over at leisure, he gave me 
an invitation to breakfast with him next 
morning. I walked on air up toSouth Bank, 
for 1 had read my six columns, and not only 
did I think them good work, but I realised 
that they meant thirty guineas—far and 
away the best day’s work 1 had ever done. 

It was arranged between Pigott and me 
that my next contribution should concern 
itself with the narrative of what I knew 
about that lurid episode of the battle of Sedan 
that occurred in the village of Bazeilles. 
Other topics had been adumbrated, and I 
rejoiced to think that I had found a crutch 
to supplement the somewhat feeble and pre- 
carious staff of the London Scotsman. I 
looked in at the office to bespeak the same 
arrangement in regard to sending round for 
copy as had been in force the previous day. 
I was shown up to Mr. Robinson. 

“ You've come for your cheque, I suppose,” 
said he, as it seemed to me a little shortly. 

“No,” I explained. “I have arranged 
with the acting-editor to furnish some further 
contributions, and by his directions I have 
called to ask you to have a boy call round for 
copy in the same way as yesterday.” 

“1 think not,” said Robinson, with what 
struck me as an intentionally aggravating 
drawl. “I don’t think we will trouble you 
to write those contributions you speak of. I 
will explain the matter to Mr. Pigott.” 

1 don’t quite know what I did say ; I know 
1 lost my temper vehemently, and I believe I 
used strong language. I think I said some- 
thing about having believed in editorial 
omnipotence, and my inability to understand 
this business of one man blowing hot and 
another blowing cold. Anyhow, I was not 
going to stand being made a fool of in this 
off-hand easy style; and I’d take good care 
I didn’t darken the doors of the Daily News 
any more. And with that, the perfervidum 
ingentum of my northern nationality being 
all ablaze, I removed myself abruptly from 
the presence, and swore my way down stairs 
into the street. 

““ Here, come back !’’ Robinson had shouted 
alter me. “I want to speak to you!” 


I fear that if he had acted on the strict 
letter of the brief retort I threw over my 
shoulder, he would have had no occasion to 
give any subsequent orders to his coal 
merchant. 

I was striding up Bouverie Street, fiercely 
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fuming behind my beard, when I felt a hand 
on my shoulder, and simultaneously I heard 
a voice—“ Don’t be a fool! I was going to 
say that I want you to start for. Metz 
to-night !” 

I turned and stared at Robinson—for it was 
he who had spoken—in the blankest amaze- 
ment. Then he had meant no insult, after 
all, but something indeed of quite a contrary 
tenor. And here was the real chance come 
at last, then, with all the prestige of a great 
paper—whose war correspondence was already 
the talk of the town—at the back of the offer ; 
all the scope for making a name, if indeed 
the power to do anything in this direction 
did abide within me. It was a wonderful 
chance ; but again, what a risk! With my 
recent experiences should I dare to take that 
risk? The struggle of conflicting emotions 
made me dizzy. 

I will not weary the reader with the recital 
of the arguments that seemed to forbid me 
to accept Mr. Robinson’s offer. It is possible 
that had I declined it I might have been a 
happier man to-day, for I have been a widower 
now for some eleven years. I might have been 
a haler man than I am to-day at forty-five, my 
nerve gone, and my physical energy but a 
memory. Yet the recompense! To have 
lived ten lives in as many short years ; to 
have held once and again in the hollow of 
the hand the exclusive power to thrill the 
nations ; to have looked into the very heart 
of the turning-points of empires and of 
dynasties ! What joy equal to the thrilling 
sense of personal force, as obstacle after 
obstacle fell behind conquered, as one galloped 
from the battlefield, fraught with tidings 
which peoples awaited hungeringly or tremb- 
lingly! If the gaudia certaminis have an 
enthralling fascination for the soldier, scarcely 
less does the war correspondent share in the 
fierce rapture of the fray: and there may 
be for him joys and triumphs such as cannot 
light up the career of a soldier. 

I requested Robinson to give me the day 
to decide, and to make arrangements should 
the decision accord with his wishes. At 7 P.M. 
I kept tryst at the rendezvous he had 
named, equipped for the journey. He gave 
me his good wishes and a roll of notes. | 
left England by the mail steamer the same 
evening, and in two more days had my share 
of the straw in a Prussian “ field watch” on 
the east side of Metz. It was then that in 
reality my career as a war correspondent 
began. 

ARCHIBALD FoRBEs. 














CHAPTER XIV.—Continued. 


= ILES’ friendship could not 
>| carry him so far as to 
make the venture; Kit 
Smallbones observed that 
he had a wife and children 
and could not afford to 
risk his good right hand 
on a wandering soldier’s 
bravado, Edmund was heard saying, “ Nay, 
nay, Steve, don’t be such a fool,” but Stephen 
was declaring he would not have the fellow 
say that English lads hung back from what 
rogues of France and Italy would dare. 

‘“‘ No danger for him who winceth not,” said 
the knight. 

Master Headley, a very peaceful citizen 
in his composition in spite of his trade, 
was much inclined to forbid Stephen from 
the experiment, but he refrained, ashamed 
and unwilling to daunt a high spirit, and 
half the household, eager for the excite- 
ment rushed to the kitchen in quest of 
apples, and brought out all the women to 
behold, and add a clamour of remonstrance. 
Sir John, however, insisted that they should 
all be ordered back again. “ Not that the 
noise and clamour of women folk makes 
any odds to me,” said the grim old warrior, 
“ T’ve seen too many towns taken for that, 
but it might make the lad queasy, and cost 
him a thumb or so.” 

Of course, this renewed the dismay and 
excitement, and both Tibble and his master 
entreated Stephen to give up the undertaking 
if he felt the least misgiving as to his own 
steadiness, arguing that they should not 
think him any more a craven than they did 
Kit Smallbones or Edmund Burgess. But 
Stephen’s mind was made up, his spirit was 
high, and he was resolved to go through 
with it. 

He held out his open hand, a rosy-cheeked 
apple was carefully laid on it. The sword 
flashed through the air—divided in half the 
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apple remained on Stephen’s palm. There was 
a sharp shriek from a window, drowned in 
the acclamations of the whole court, while 
the Captain patted Stephen on the shoulder, 
exclaiming “ Well done, my lad. There’s the 
making of a tall fellow in thee! If ever 
thou art weary of making weapons and 
wouldst use them instead, seek out John 
Fulford, of the Badger troop, and thou 
shalt have a welcome. Our name is the 
Badger, because there’s no troop like us 
for digging out mines beneath the walls.” 

A few months ago such an invitation 
would have been bliss to Stephen. Now he 
was bound in all honour and duty to his 
master, and could only thank the knight of 
the Badger, and cast a regretful eye at him, 
as he drank acup of wine, flung a bag of gold 
and silver, supplemented by a heavy chain, 
to Master Headley, who prudently declined 
working for Free Companions, unless he 
were paid beforehand ; and, at the knight’s 
request, took charge of a sufficient amount 
to pay his fare back again to the Conti- 
nent. Then mounting a tall, lean, bony 
horse, the knight said he should call for his 
armour on returning from Somerset, and 
rode off, while Stephen found himself exalted 
as a hero in the eyes of his companions for 
an act common enough at feats of arms 
among modern cavalry, but quite new to the 
London flat caps. The only sufferer was 
little Dennet, who had burst into an agony 
of crying at the sight, needed that Stephen 
should spread out both hands before her, and 
show her the divided apple, before she would 
believe that his thumb was in its right place ; 
and at night screamed out in her sleep that 
the ill-favoured man was cutting off Stephen’s 
hands. 

The sword was left behind by Sir John in 
order that it might be fitted with a scabbard 
and belt worthy of it; and on examina‘ion, 
Master Headley and Tibble both confessed 
that they could produce nothing equal to it 
in workmanship, though Kit looked with 
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contempt at the slight weapon of deep blue 
steel, with lines meandering on it like a 
watered silk, and the upper part inlaid with 
gold wire in exquisite arabesque patterns. 
He called it a mere toy, and muttered some- 
thing about sorcery and men who had been 
in foreign parts, not thinking honest weight 
of English steel good enough for them. 

Master Headley would not trust one of 
the boys with the good silver coins that had 
been paid as the price of the sword—French 
crowns and Milanese ducats, with a few 
Venetian gold bezants—but he bade them 
go as guards to Tibble, for it was always a 
perilous thing to carry a sum of money 
through the London streets. Tibble was not 
an unwilling messenger. He knew Master 
Michael to be somewhat of his own way of 
thinking, and he was a naturally large-minded 
man who could appreciate skill higher than 
his own without jealousy. Indeed, he and 
his master held a private consultation on the 
mode of establishing a connection with Michael 
and profiting by his ability. 

To have lodged him at the Dragon Court 
and made him part of the establishment 
might have seemed the most obvious, but the 
dogged English hatred and contempt of 
foreigners would have rendered this impos- 
sible, even if Abenali himself would have 
consented to give up his comparative seclusion 
and live in a crowd and turmoil. 

But he was thankful to receive and execute 
orders from Master Headley, since so certain 
a connection would secure Aldonza from 
privation such as the child had sometimes 
had to endure in the winter ; when, though 
the abstemious Eastern nature needed little 
food, there was great suffering from cold 
and lack of fuel. And Tibble moreover 
asked questions and begged for instructions 
in some of the secrets of the art. It was 
an effort to such a prime artificer as Steelman 
to ask instruction from any man, especially a 
foreigner, but Tibble had a nature of no 
common order, and set perfection far above 
class prejudice, and moreover he felt Abenali 
to be one of those men who had their inner 
eyes devotedly fixed on the truth, though 
little knowing where the quest would lead 
them. 

On his side Abenali underwent a struggle. 
“Woe is me!” he said. “ Wottest thou, 
my son, that the secrets of the sword of light 
and swiftness are the heritage that Abdallah 
Ben Ali brought from Damascus in the 
hundred and fifty-third year of the flight of 
him whom once I termed the prophet; nor 
have they departed from our house, but have 
been handed on from father to son. And 
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shall they be used in the wars of the stranger 
and the Christian?” 

“T feared it might be thus,” said Tibble. 

“ And yet,” went on the old man, as if 
not hearing him, “ wherefore should I guard 
the secret any longer? My sons? Where 
are they? They brooked not the scorn and 
hatred of the Castillian, which poisoned to 
them the new faith. They cast in their lot 
with their own people, and that their bones 
may lie bleaching on the mountains is the 
best lot that can have befallen the children 
of my youth and hope. The house of Miguel 
Abenali is desolate and childless, save for the 
little maiden who sits by my hearth in the 
land of my exile! Why should I guard it 
longer for him who may wed her, and whom 
I may never behold? The will of Heaven be 
done! Young man, if I bestow this know- 
ledge on thee, wilt thou swear to be as a 
father to my daughter, and to care for her as 
thine own?” 

It was a good while since Tibble had been 
called a young man, and as he listened to the 
flowing Eastern periods in their foreign 
enunciation, he was for a moment afraid 
that the price of the secret was that he 
should become the old Moor’s son-in-law ! 
His seared and scarred youth had precluded 
marriage, and he entertained the low opinion 
of women, frequent in men of superior intel- 
lect among the uneducated. Besides, the 
possibilities of giving umbrage to Church 
authorities were dawning on him, and he was 
not willing to form any domestic ties, so that 
in every way such a proposition would have 
been unwelcome to him. But he had no 
objection to pledge himself to fatherly guard- 
ianship of the pretty child in case of a need 
that might never arise. So he gave the 
promise, and became a pupil of Abenali, visit- 
ing Warwick Inner Yard with his master’s 
consent whenever he could be spared, while 
the workmanship at the Dragon began to 
profit thereby. 

The jealousy of the Eagle was proportion- 
ately increased. Alderman Brownrigg, the 
head of the Eagle, was friendly enough to 
Mr. Headley, but it was undeniable that 
they were the rival armourers of London, 
dividing the favours of the Court equally 
between them, and the bitterness of the 
emulation increased the lower it went in the 
establishment. The prentices especially could 
hardly meet without gibes and sneers if 
nothing worse, and Stephen’s exploit had a 
peculiar flavour because it was averred that no 
one at the Eagle would have done the like. 

But it was not till the Sunday that 
Ambrose chanced to hear of the feat, at 
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which he turned quite pale, but he was 
prouder of it than any one else, and although 
he rejoiced that he had not not seen it per- 
formed, he did not fail to boast of it at home, 
though Perronel began by declaring that she 
did not care for the mad pranks of rois- 
tering prentices, but presently she paused, as 
she stirred her grandfather's evening posset, 
and said, “ What saidst thou was the strange 
soldier’s name ¢” 

“ Fulford—Sir John Fulford ”—said Am- 
' brose. “What? I thought not of it, is not 
that gaffer’s name?” 

“ Fulford, yea! Mayhap—” and Perronel 
sat down and gave an odd sort of laugh of 
agitation—“ Mayhap ’tis mine own father.” 

“Shouldst thou know him, good aunt?” 
cried Ambrose much excited. 

“Scarce,” she said. “I was not seven 
years old when he went to the wars—if so 
be he lived through the battle—and he 
recked little of me, being but a maid. I 
feared him greatly and so did my mother. 
"Twas happier with only gaffer? Where 
saidst thou he was gone?” 

Ambrose could not tell, but he undertook 
to bring Stephen to answer all queries on 
the subject. His replies that the captain 
was gone in quest of his family to Somerset- 
shire settled the matter, since there had been 
old Martin Fulford’s abode, and there John 
Fulford had parted with his wife and father. 
They did not, however tell the old man of 
the possibility of his son’s being at home, he 
had little memory, and was easily thrown 
into a state of agitation; besides it was a 
doubtful matter how the Condottiere would 
feel as to the present fortunes of the family. 
Stephen was to look out for his return in 
quest of his suit of armour, inform him of his 
father’s being alive, and show him the way 
to the little house by the Temple Gardens, but 
Perronel gave the strictest injunctions that 
her husband’s profession should not be ex- 
plained. It would be quite enough to say 
that he was of the Lord Cardinal’s household. 

Stephen watched, but the armour was 
finished and Christmas passed by before 
anything was seen of the captain. At last, 
however, he did descend on the Dragon Court, 
looking so dilapidated that Mr. Headley 
rejoiced in the having received payment 
beforehand. He was louder voiced, and 
fuller of strange oaths than ever, and in the 
utmost haste, for he had heard tidings that 
“there was to be a lusty game between the 
Emperor and the Italians, and he must have 
his share.” 

Stephen made his way up to speak to him, 
and was received with “ Ha, my gallant lad! 
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Art weary of hammer and anvil? Wouldst 
be a brave Badger, slip thine indentures, and 
hear helm and lance ring in good earnest ?” 

“ Not so, sir,” said Stephen, “but I have 
been bid to ask if thou hast found thy 
father?” 

“ What’s that to thee, stripling? When 
thou hast cut thy wisdom teeth, thou’lt know 
old fathers be not so easy found. “Twas a 
wild goose chase, and I wot not what moved 
me to run after it. I met jolly comrades 
enough, bumpkins that could drink with an 
honest soldier when they saw him, but not 
one that ever heard the name of Fulford.” 

“Sir,” said Stephen, “ I know an old man 
named Fulford. His granddaughter is my 
aunt, and they dwell by the Temple.” 

The intelligence seemed more startling and 
less gratifying than Stephen had expected. Sir 
John demanded whether they were poor, and 
declared that he had better have heard of them 
when his purse was fuller. He had supposed 
that his wife had given him up and found a 
fresh mate, and when he heard of her death, he 
made an exclamation which might be pity, but 
had in it something of relief. He showed more 
interest about his old father, and supposed 
his daughter was married. If she had been 
a lad now, a’ might have been a stout comrade 
by this time, ready to do the Badger credit. 
Yea, his poor Kate was a good lass, but 
she was only a Flemish woman and hadn’t 
the sense to rear aught but a whining 
little wench, who was of no good except to 
turn fool’s heads, and he supposed she was 
wedded and past all that by this time. 

Stephen explained that she was wedded to 
his uncle, one of the Lord Cardinal’s meiné. 

“ Ho!” said the Condottiere, pausing, “ be 
that the butcher’s boy that is pouring out 
his gold to buy scarlet hats, if not the three 
crowns. "Tis no bad household wherein to 
have a footing. Saidst thou I should find 
my wench and the old gaffer there t” 

Stephen had to explain, somewhat to the 
disappointment of the captain, who had, as 
it appeared, in the company of three or four 
more adventurous spirits like himself, taken 
a passage in a vessel lying off Gravesend, 
and had only turned aside to take up his new 
armour and his deposit of passage-money. 
He demurred a little, he had little time to 
spare, and though, of course, he could take 
boat at the Temple Stairs, and drop down 
the river, he observed that it would have 
been a very different thing to go home to 
the old man when he first came back with a 
pouch full of ransoms and plunder, whereas 
now he had barely enough to carry him to 
the place of meeting with his Badgers. And 
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there was the wench too—he had fairly 
forgotten her name. Women were like she 
wolves for greed when they had a brood of 
whelps. 

Stephen satisfied him that there was no 
danger on that score, and heard him mutter- 
ing, that it was no harm to secure a safe 
harbour in case a man hadn’t the luck to be 
knocked on the head ere he grew too old to 
trail a pike. And he would fain see the old 
man. 

So permission was asked for Stephen to 
show the way to Master Randall’s, and 
granted somewhat reluctantly, Master Head- 
ley saying, “I'll have thee back within an 
hour, Stephen Birkenholt, and look thou dost 
not let thy brain be set afire with this 
fellow’s windy talk of battles and sieges, and 
deeds only fit for pagans and wolves.” 

“ Ay!” said Tibble, perhaps with a memory 
of the old fable, “better be the trusty 
mastiff than the wolf.” 

And like the wolf twitting the mastiff with 
his chain, the soldier was no sooner outside 
the door of the Dragon Court before he 
began to express his wonder how a lad of 
mettle could put up with a flat cap, a blue 
gown, and the being at the beck and call of 
a greasy burgher, when a bold, handsome 
young knave like him might have the world 
before him and his stout pike. 

Stephen was flattered, but scarcely tempted. 
The hard selfishness and want of affection 
of the Condottiere shocked him, while he 
looked about, hoping some of his acquaintance 
would see him in company with this tall figure 
clanking in shining armour, and with a 
knightly helmet and gilt spurs. The armour, 
new and brilliant, concealed the worn and 
shabby leathern dress beneath and gave the 
tall, spare figure a greater breadth, diminish- 
ing the look of a hungry wolf which Sir John 
Fulford’s aspect suggested. However, as he 
passed some of the wealthier stalls, where 
the apprentices, seeing the martial figure, 
shouted, “ What d’ye lack, sir knight?” and 
offered silk and velvet robes and mantles, 
gay sword knots, or even rich chains, under 
all the clamour, Stephen heard him swearing 
by St. George what a place this would be for 
a sack, if his Badgers were behind him. 

“Tf that poor craven of a Warbeck had 
had a spark of valour in him,” quoth he, as 
he passed a stall gay with bright tankards 
and flagons, ‘“‘ we would have rattled some of 
that shining gear about the lazy citizens’ ears! 
He, jolly King Edward’s son! Tl never 
give faith to it! To turn his back when there 
was such booty to be had for the plundering.” 

“He might not have found it so easy. 
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Our trainbands are sturdy enough,” said 
Stephen, whose esprit de corps was this time 
on the Londoners’ side, but the knight of the 
Badger snapped his fingers, and said, “So 
much for your burgher trainbands! All 
they be good for with their show of fight is 
to give honest landsknechts a good reason to 
fall on to the plunder, if so be one is hampered 
by a squeamish prince. But grammercy to 
St. George, there be not many of that sort 
after they be once fleshed !” 

Perhaps a year ago, when fresh from the 
Forest, Stephen might have been more captiv- 
ated by the notion of adventure and conquest. 
Now that he had his place in the community 
and looked on a civic position with whole- 
some ambition, Fulford’s longings for havoc 
in these peaceful streets made his blood run 
cold. He was glad when they reached their 
destination, and he saw Perronel with bare 
arms, taking in some linen cuffs and bands 
from a line across to the opposite wall. He 
could only call out ‘‘ Good naunt, here he be.” 

Perronel turned round, the colour rising 
in her cheeks, with an obeisance but tremb- 
ling a good deal. “ How now, wench? thou 
art grown a buxom dame. Thou makst an 
old man of me,” said the soldier with a 
laugh. ‘“ Where’s my father? I have not 
the turning of a cup to stay, for I’m come 
home poor as a cat in a plundered town, and 
am off to the wars again; but hearing that 
the old man was nigh at hand, I came this 
way to see him, and let thee know thou art a 
knight’s daughter. Thou art indifferent 
comely, girl, what’s thy name? but not the 
peer of thy mother when I wooed her as one 
of the bonny lasses of Bruges.” 

He gave a kind of embrace, while she 
gave a kind of gasp of ‘ Welcome, sir,” and 
glanced somewhat reproachfully at Stephen 
for not having given her more warning. 
The cause of her dismay was plain as the 
captain, giving her no time to precede him, 
strode into the little chamber, where Hal 
Randall, without his false beard or hair, and 
in his parti-coloured hose, was seated by the 
cupboard-like bed, assisting old Martin 
Fulford to take his midday meal. 

“ Be this thine husband, girl? Ha! ha! 
He’s more like a jolly friar come in to make 
thee merry when the good man is out!” 
exclaimed the visitor, laughing loudly at his 
own rude jest ; but heeding little either Hal’s 
appearance or his reply, as he caught the old 
man’s bewildered eyes, and heard his efforts 
to utter his name. 

For eighteen years had altered John Ful- 
ford less than either his father or his daugh- 
ter, and old Martin recognised him instantly, 
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and held out the only arm he could use, while 
the knight, softened, touched, and really 
feeling more natural affection than Stephen 
had given him credit for, dropped on his 
knee, breaking into indistinct mutterings 
with rough but hearty greetings, regretting 
that he had not found his father sooner, when 
his pouch was full, lamenting the change in 
him, declaring that he must hurry away 
now, but promising to come back with sacks 
of Italian ducats to provide for the old man. 

Those who could interpret the imperfect 
utterance, now further choked by tears and 
agitation, knew that there was a medley of 
broken rejoicings, blessings and weepings, 
in the midst of which the soldier, glad 
perhaps to end a scene where he became 
increasingly awkward and _ embarrassed, 
started up, hastily kissed the old man on each 
of his withered cheeks, gave another kiss to 
his daughter, threw her two Venetian ducats, 
bidding her spend them for the old man, and 
he would bring a pouchful more next time, 
and striding to the door, bade Stephen call 
a boat, to take him down to Gravesend. 

Randall, who had in the meantime donned 
his sober black gown in the inner chamber, 
together with a dark hood, accompanied his 
newly found father-in-law down the river, 
and Stephen would fain have gone too, but 
for the injunction to return within the hour. 

Perronel had hurried back to her grand- 
father’s side to endeavour to compose him 
after the shock of gladness. But it had 
been too much for his enfeebled powers. 
Another stroke came on before the day was 
over, and in two or three days more old 
Martin Fulford was laid to rest, and his son’s 
ducats were expended on masses for his soul’s 
welfare. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HEAVE HALF A BRICK AT HIM. 


“For strangers then did so increase, 

By reason of King Henry’s queen, 

And privileged in many a place 
To dwell, as was in London seen. 

Poor tradesmen had small dealing then 
And who but strangers bore the bell, 

Which was a grief to Englishmen 
To see them here in London dwell.” 

Ill May Day, by Cavurcutt, a Contemporary Poet. 


Tre passed on, and Edmund Burgess, who 
had been sent from York to learn the perfec- 
tion of his craft, completed his term and 
returned to his home, much regretted in the 


Dragon Court, where his good humour and 
good sense had always kept the peace, both 
within and without, 

Giles Headley was now the eldest prentice. 
He was in every way greatly improved, 
thoroughly accepting his position, and show- 
ing himself quite ready both to learn and to 
work ; but he had not the will or the power 
of avoiding disputes with outsiders, or turn- 
ing them aside with a merry jest, and rivalries 
and quarrels with the armoury at the Eagle 
began to increase. The Dragon, no doubt, 
turned out finer workmanship, and this the 
Eagle alleged was wholly owing to nefarious 
traffic with the old Spanish or Moorish 
sorcerer in Warwick inner yard, a thing un- 
worthy of honest Englishmen. This made 
Giles furious, and the ery never failed to end 
in a fight, in which Stephen supported the 
cause of the one house, and George Bates and 
his comrades of the other. 

It was the same with even the archery at 
Mile End, where the butts were erected, and 
the youth contended with the long bow, 
which was still considered as the safeguard 
of England. King Henry often looked in 
on these matches, and did honour to the 
winners. One match there was in especial, 
on Mothering Sunday, when the champions of 


each guild shot against one another at such ° 


a range that it needed a keen eye to see the 
popinjay—a stuffed bird at which they shot. 

Stephen was one of these, his forest lore 
having always given him an advantage over 
many of the others. He even was one of 
the last three who were to finish the sport by 
shooting against one another. One was a 
butcher named Barlow. The other was a 
Walloon, the best shot among six hundred 
foreigners of various nations, all of whom. 
though with little encouragement, joined in 
the national sport on these pleasant spring 
afternoons. The first contest threw out the 
Walloon, at which there were cries of ecstasy, 
now the trial was between Barlow and 
Stephen, and in this final effort, the dis- 
tance of the pole to which the popinjay 
was fastened was so much increased that 
strength of arm told as much as accuracy of 
aim, and Stephen’s sixteen years’ old muscles 
could not, after so long a strain, cope with 
those of Ralph Barlow, a butcher of full 
thirty years old. His wrist and arm began 
to shake with weariness, and only one of his 
three last arrows went straight to the mark, 
while Barlow was as steady as ever, and 
never once failed. Stephen was bitterly 
disappointed, his eyes filled with tears. and 
he flung himself down on the turf, feeling as 
if the shouts of “A Barlow! a Barlow!” 
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which were led by the jovial voice of King 
Harry himself, were all exulting over him. 

Barlow was led up to the king, who hailed 
him “‘ King of Shoreditch,” a title borne by 
the champion archer ever after, so long as 
bowmanship in earnest lasted. A tankard 
which the king filled with silver pieces was 
his prize, but Henry did not forget No. 2. 
“* Where’s the other fellow?” he said. “He 
was but a stripling, and to my mind, his feat 
was a greater marvel than that of a stalwart 
fellow like Barlow.” 

Half a dozen of the spectators, among 
them the Cardinal’s jester, hurried in search 
of Stephen, who was roused from his fit of 
weariness and disappointment by a shake of 
the shoulder from his uncle’s jingling his 
bells in his ears, and exclaiming, “ How now, 
here I own a cousin!” Stephen sat up and 
stared with angry, astonished eyes, but only 
met a laugh. “Ay, ay, ‘tis but striplings 
and fools that have tears to spend for such 
as this! Up, boy! D’ye hear? The other 
Hal is asking for thee.” 

And Stephen, hastily brushing away his 
tears, and holding his flat cap in his hand, 
was marshalled across the mead, hot, shy, and 
indignant, as the jester mopped and mowed, 
and cut all sorts of antics before him, turn- 
- ing round to observe in an encouraging voice, 
* Pluck up a heart, man. One would think 
Hal was going to cut off thine head!” And 
then, on arriving where the king sat on his 
horse, “‘ Here he is, Hal, such as he is ! come 
humbly to crave thy gracious pardon for 
hitting the mark no better! He’ll mend his 
ways, good my lord, if your grace will pardon 
him this time.” 

“Ay, marry, and that will I,” said the 
king. “The springald bids fair to be King 
of Shoreditch by the time the other fellow 
abdicates. How old art thou, my lad?” 

“Sixteen, an it please your grace,” said 
Stephen, in the gruff voice of his age. 

* And thy name?” 

“Stephen Birkenholt, my liege,’ and he 
wondered whether he would be recognised ; 
but Henry only said— 

** Methinks I’ve seen those sloe-black eyes 
before. Or is it only that the lad is thy 
very marrow, quipsome one?” 

“The which,” returned the jester gravely, 
while Stephen tingled all over with dismay, 
“may account for the tears the lad was 
wasting at not having the thews of the 
fellow double his age! But I envy him not! 
Not I! He’ll never have wit for mine office, 
but will come in second there likewise.” 

“T dare be sworn he will,” said the king. 
“Here, take this, my good lad, and prank 
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thee in it when thou art out of thy time, and 
goest a-hunting in Epping!” 

It was a handsome belt with a broad silver 
clasp, engraven with the Tudor rose and 
portecullis ; and Stephen bowed low and made 
his acknowledgments as best he might. 

He was hailed with rapturous acclamations 
by his own contemporaries, who held that he 
had saved the credit of the English prentice 
world, and insisted on carrying him enthroned 
on their shoulders back to Cheapside, in emula- 
tion of the journeymen and all the butcher 
kind, who were thus bearing home the King 
of Shoreditch. 

Shouts, halloos, whistles, every jubilant 
noise that youth and boyhood could invent, 
were the triumphant music of Stephen on his 
surging and uneasy throne, as he was shifted 
from one bearer to another, when each in turn 
grew tired of his weight. Just, however, as 
they were nearing their own neighbourhood, 
a counter cry broke out, “ Witchcraft! His 
arrows are bewitched by the old Spanish 
sorcerer! Down with Dragons and wizards!” 
And a handful of mud came full in the face 
of the enthroned lad, aimed no doubt by 
George Bates. There was a yell and rush of 
rage, but the enemy was in numbers too 
small to attempt resistance, and dashed off 
before their pursuers, only pausing at safe 
corners to shout Parthian darts of ** Wizards,” 
“Magic,” “Sorcerers,” “Heretics.” 

There was nothing to be done but to collect 
again, and escort Stephen, who had wiped 
the mud off his face, to the Dragon Court, 
where Dennet danced on the steps for joy, 
and Master Headley, not a little gratified, 
promised Stephen a supper for a dozen of 
his particular friends at Armourers’ Hall 
on the ensuing Easter Sunday. 

Of course Stephen went in search of his 
brother, all the more eagerly because he was 
conscious that they had of late drifted apart 
a good deal. Ambrose was more and more 
absorbed by the studies to which Lucas 
Hansen led him, and took less and_ less 
interest in his brother's pursuits. He did 
indeed come to the Sunday’s dinner according 
to the regular custom, but the moment it 
was permissible to leave the board he was 
away with Tibble Steelman to meet friends 
of Lucas, and pursue studies, as if, Stephen 
thought, he had not enough of books as it 
was. When Dean Colet preached or cate- 


chised in St. Paul’s in the afternoon they both 
attended and listened, but that good man 
was in failing health, and his wise discourses 
were less frequent. 

Where they were at other times, Stephen 
did not know, and hardly cared, except that 
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he had a general dislike to, and jealousy of, 
anything that took his brother’s sympathy 
away from him. Moreover Ambrose’s face 
was thinner and paler, he had a strange 
absorbed look, and often even when they 
were together seemed hardly to attend to 
what his brother was saying. 

“T will make him come,” said Stephen to 
himself, as he went with swinging gait towards 
Warwick inner yard, where, sure enough, 
he found Ambrose sitting at the door, frown- 
ing over some black letter which looked most 
uninviting in the eyes of the apprentice, 
and he fell upon his brother with half angry, 
half merry reproofs for wasting the fine 
spring afternoon over such studies. 

Ambrose looked up with a dreamy smile 
and greeted his brother,- but all the time 
Stephen was narrating the history of the 
match (and he did tell the fate of each in- 
dividual arrow of his own or Barlow’s) his 
eyes were wandering back to the crabbed page 
in his hand, and when Stephen impatiently 
wound up his history with the invitation 
to supper on Easter Sunday, the reply was, 
*‘ Nay, brother, thanks, but that I cannot do.” 

“Cannot!” exclaimed Stephen. 

“Nay, there are other matters in hand 
that go deeper.” 

“Yea, I know whatever concerns musty 
books goes deeper with thee than thy brother,” 
replied Stephen, turning away much mortified. 

Ambrose’s warm nature was awakened. 
He held his brother by the arm and declared 
himself anything but indifferent to him, but 
he owned that he did not love noise and 
revelry, above all on Sunday. 

“Thou art addling thy brains with preach- 
ings!” said Stephen. “ Pray Heaven they 
make not a heretic of thee. But thou 
mightest for once have come to mine own 
feast.” 

Ambrose, much perplexed and grieved at 
thus vexing his brother, declared that he 
would have done so with all his heart, but that 
this very Easter Sunday there was coming a 
friend of Master Hansen’s from Holland, who 
was to tell them much of the teaching in 
Germany, which was so enlightening men’s 
eyes, 

“Yea, truly, making heretics of them, 
Mistress Headley saith,” returned Stephen. 
“QO Ambrose, if thou wilt run after these 
books and parchments, canst not do it in 
right fashion, among holy monks, as of old?” 

“Holy monks!” repeated Ambrose. 
“Holy monks! Where be they?” 

Stephen stared at him. 

“Hear uncle Hal talk of monks whom 
he sees at my Lord Cardinal's table! 
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What holiness is there among them? Men, 
that have vowed to renounce all worldly 
and carnal things flaunt like peacocks 
and revel like swine—my Lord Cardinal 
with his silver pillars foremost of them! 
He poor and mortified! “Tis verily as our 
uncle saith, he plays the least false and 
shameful part there ! J 

“ Ambrose, Ambrose, thou wilt be dis- 
traught, poring over these matters that 
were never meant for lads like us! Do but 
come and drive them out for once with mirth 
and good fellowship.” 

“I tell thee, Stephen, what thou callest 
mirth and good fellowship do but drive the 
pain in deeper. Sin and guilt be everywhere. 
I seem to see the devils putting foul words 
on the tongue and ill-deeds in the hands of 
myself and all around me, that they may 
accuse us before God. No, Stephen, I can- 
not, cannot come. I must go where I can 
hear of a better way.” 

“Nay,” said Stephen, “what better way 
ean there be than to be shriven—clean 
shriven—and then houselled, as I was ere 
Lent, and trust to be again on next Low 
Sunday morn? That’s enough for a plain 
lad.” He crossed himself reverently, “ Mine 
own Lord pardoneth and cometh to me.” 

But the two minds, one simple and practi- 
cal, the other sensitive and speculative, did 
not move in the same atmosphere, and could 
not understand one another. Ambrose was 
in the condition of excitement and bewilder- 
ment produced by the first stirrings of the Re- 
formation upon enthusiastic minds. He had 
studied the Vulgate, made out something of 
the Greek Testament, read all fragments of 
the Fathers that came in his way, and also 
all the controversial “tractates,” Latin or 
Dutch, that he could meet with, and attended 
many a secret conference between Lucas 
and his friends, when men, coming from 
Holland or Germany, communicated accounts 
of the working of the zeal of Luther, and- 
the attempts of his enemies to silence him. 

He was wretched under the continual 
tossings of his mind. Was the entire exist- 
ing system a vast delusion, blinding the eyes 
and destroying the souls of those who trusted 
to it, and was the only safety in the one 
point of faith that Luther pressed on all, 
and ought all that he had hitherto revered 
to crumble down to let that alone be upheld ? 
Whatever he had once loved and honoured 
at times seemed to him a lie, while at others 
real affection and veneration, and dread of 
sacrilege made him shudder at himself and 
his own doubts! It was his one thought, 
and he passionately sought after all those 
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secret conferences which did but feed the 
flame that consumed him. 

The elder men who were with him were 
not thus agitated. Lucas’s convictions had 
long been fixed. He did not court obser- 
vation nor do anything unnecessarily to bring 
persecution on himself, but he quietly and 
secretly acted as an agent in dispersing the 
Lutheran literature, and lived in the con- 
viction that there would one day be a great 
crash, believing himself to be doing his part 
by undermining the structure, and working 
on undoubtingly. Abenali was not aggressive. 
In fact, though he was reckoned among 
Lucas’s party, because of his abstinence from 
all cult of saints or images, and the perse- 
cution he had suffered, he did not join in 
their general opinions, and held aloof from 
their meetings. And Tibble Steelman, as 
has been before said, lived two lives, and 
that as foreman at the Dragon Court, being 
habitual to him, and requiring much thought 
and exertion, the speculations of the re- 
formers were to him more like an intellectual 
relaxation than the business of life. He took 
themasa modern artisan would in this day read 
his newspaper, and attend his club meeting. 

Ambrose, however, had the enthusiastic 
practicalness of youth. On that which he 
fully believed, he must act, and what did he 
fully believe ? 

Boy as he was—scarcely yet eighteen—the 
toils and sports that delighted his brother 
seemed to him like toys amusing infants on 
the verge of an abyss, and he spent his 
leisure either in searching in the Vulgate for 
something to give him absolute direction, or 
in going in search of preachers, for with the 
stirring of men’s minds, sermons were be- 
coming more frequent. 

There was much talk just now of the 
preaching of one Doctor Beale, to whom all 
the tradesmen, journeymen, and apprentices 
were resorting, even those who were of no 
special religious tendencies. Ambrose went 
on Easter Tuesday to hear him preach at St. 
Mary’s Spitall. The place was crowded with 
artificers,and Beale began by telling them that 
he had had “a pitiful bill,” meaning a letter, 
brought to him declaring how aliens and 
strangers were coming in to inhabit the City 
and suburbs to eat the bread from poor father- 
less children, and take the living from all 
artificers, and the intercourse from merchants, 
whereby poverty was so much increased that 
each bewaileth the misery of others. Presently 
coming to his text, “Calum cali Domini, 
terram autem dedit filiis hominis” (the 
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Heaven of Heavens is the Lord’s, the earth 
hath He given to the children of men), the 
doctor inculcated that England was given to 
Englishmen, and that as birds would defend 
their nests, so ought Englishmen to defend 
themselves, and to hurt and grieve aliens for 
the common weal! The corollary a good deal 
resembled that of “ hate thine enemy ” which 
was foisted by “them of the old time” upon 
“thou shalt love thy neighbour.” And the 
doctor went on upon the text, “ Pugna pro 
patria,” to demonstrate that fighting for one’s 
country meant rising upon and expelling all 
the strangers who dwelt and traded within it. 
Many of these foreigners were from the 
Hanse towns which had special commercial pri- 
vileges, there were also numerous Venetians 
and Genoese, French and Spaniards, the last 
of whom were above all, the objects of 
dislike. Their imports of silks, cloth of 
gold, stamped leather, wine and oil, and 
their superior skill in many handicrafts 
had put English wares out of fashion, and 
their exports of wool, tin, and lead excited 
equal jealousy, which Dr. Beale, instigated 
as was well known, by a broker named John 
Lincoln, was thus stirring up into fierce 
passion. His sermon was talked of all over 
London ; blacker looks than ever were directed 
at the aliens, stones and dirt were thrown at 
them, and even Ambrose, as he walked along 
the street, was reviled as the Dutchkin’s 
knave. The insults became each day more 
daring and outrageous. George Bates and a 
skinner’s apprentice named Studley were 
aught in the act of tripping up a portly old 
Flanderkin and forthwith sent to Newgate, 
and there were other arrests, which did but 
inflame the smouldering rage of the mob. 
Some of the wealthier foreigners, taking 
warning by the signs of danger, left the City, 
for there could be no doubt that the whole of 
London and the suburbs were in a combus- 
tible condition of discontent, needing only a 
spark to set it alight. 

It was just about this time that a disre- 
putable clerk—a lewd priest, as Hall calls him 
—a hanger on of the house of Howard, was 
guilty of an insult to a citizen’s wife as she 
was quietly walking home through the Cheap. 
Her husband and brother, who were nearer at 
hand than he guessed, avenged the outrage 
with such good wills that this disgrace to 
the priesthood was left dead on the ground. 
When such things happened, and discourses 
like Beale’s were heard, it was not surprising 
that Ambrose’s faith in the clergy as guides 
received severe shocks. 


(Jo be continued.) 
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